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TONY, THE ITALIAN BOY. 

My soul was free I 

I left where mortals tread, and passed into the great 

Unknown. 
On, on, on I went ; and as I journeyed forth much 

was revealed to me. 

The pure, sweet voice of a little boy, singing 

an Italian air full of soft melody, caused me 

to look down ; and there before me stood, or 

rather flitted, for he was quiet hardly a second, 

a child, a sprite, more beautiful than I had 

ever seen. Thick, curly black hair, great, 

sparkling black eyes, dark, velvety skin, rich 

red lips and cheeks, loose blouse wide open at 

the neck, and vari-colored scarf around the 

waist, combined to form a tempting picture 

for the artist's brush ; but what artist, save 

5 



6 The Phantom Caravan. 

one, ever inspired canvas with such a con- 
ception ? Surely, none but Raphael. 

" Don't you know me ? " he asked in tones 
full of melody. " I'm Tony ! Don't you know 
who I am ? No ? Then I'll tell you. 

" I lived in Naples, right down on the water. 
I never had any father or mother — leastways, 
Tomasso didn't know who they were. Oh, 
you don't know who Tomasso was ! do you ? 
Well, Tomasso, he was right pretty ; he had 
black curly hair, and brown skin, and black 
eyes ; and Tomasso wore pretty colored ker- 
chiefs on his head and 'round his neck. Some- 
times he'd go away and be gone a long, long 
time, and while he was away he'd leave me 
with an old woman who wasn't very good to 
me, and, my ! she was awful ugly ! I didn't 
like to stay with her when Tomasso was gone, 
so I'd take my tambourine and go and sing 
for the ladies. They said, I was too beautiful 
to be a fisherboy ; but I wasn't a fisherboy, 
for I loved music, I loved pretty bright colors, 
I loved the blue sky with its little floating 
white clouds. I could sing pretty, so I'd go 
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and sing and dance ; and they'd throw me 
kisses, and they'd drop me sweetmeats and 
pretty bright ribbons from their balconies. I 
liked red and yellow, but I liked blue best. 

" Once a great lady — I called her my princess 
— ^threw me a ribbon with little gold crescents 
on the end of it. The reason I knew they 
were gold, the old woman took them from me 
and bought something to drink with them ; 
then she beat me, and I cried inside of myself 
— oh, so hard ! 'Twasn't 'cause the blows 
hurt me, but 'cause she'd taken the ribbon my 
beautiful princess had given me. It was blue, 
beautiful blue, the color of the sky. 

" Oh, I love the sky ! They say that all 
skies are not as beautiful as ours. Don't you 
know that I'd often sit in the bow of a little 
boat and look at our beautiful sky, and I'd 
watch the little patches of red and gold that 
floated 'cross it. Sometimes I'd see a soft, fleecy 
cloud coming, and then I'd think 'twas a beauti- 
ful angel. I'd see it coming nearer, nearer, 
nearer ; then I'd see it spread out its beautiful 
arms, and 't woald say ; * Tony, Tony, I'm come 
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for you ! ' Then when I'd look again, 'twas 
gone. I don't see why people mind dying, for 
the sky's a great deal more beautiful than the 
earth. There are two places I'd never mind 
living in — one's the beautiful deep blue water, 
and the other's the beautiful bright blue 
sky. 

" Some of the ladies would drop me bits of 
money, and d'you know what I'd do with 
them ? I'd wait 'till I'd got lots, then I'd go 
and hear the beautiful music. It was in a 
great big building, and beautiful ladies and 
beautiful gentlemen came out and saug. Oh, 
they did sing so lovely ! If I'd grown up, I'd 
been a great singer, for I used to feel it in my 
breast. 

" One night while they were singing I for- 
got where I was, and I went to sleep. To- 
masso used to tell me that when he'd made 
lots of money he was going to buy me beauti- 
ful clothes, and then I'd look like a little 
prince ; and while I was asleep I dreamed I 
was a little prince. I thought I lived in a 
beautiful palace up on a hill, and I had a great 
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hig room and in it a great big stage, and I had 
one chair all to myself, and I sat there and 
sat there and ordered all the great singers to 
oome, and I made them sing just as it suited 
me. They said, a prince should study and 
learn, but I didn't want to study and learn ; 
so I'd just sit there and make them sing, sing, 
sing, all the day ! When I waked up, it waii 
datk, but I wasn't 'fraid, for I seemed still to 
hear the music and it took me 'way, 'way, 
'way oflf. When morning came, they let me 
out ; but, d' you know ? I was sorry. I 
wanted to stay, for outside it was all real and 
true, but inside I could think I heard the music 
yet, and I could dream of all the great things 
I was going to be ; and when I went out into 
the street where it was so different, my beauti- 
ful dream melted away, and, 'stead of a prince, 
I was just a poor little street singer ! 

" I didn't go ragged, .though ; 'cause To- 
masso always saw my clothes were good. To- 
masso was so smart — he made so much money ! 
Tomasso used to pat me on the head^ and 
say: 
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" * Tony, Tony, you'll be a great man some 
day. Will you think of Tomasso then? or 
will you be 'shamed of him ? For then, Tony, 
I'll be old and ugly, and look different to you. 
"When you see the world, my boy, the great 
big world, you'll be 'shamed of me then.' 

" Then I'd put my arms 'round his neck, and 
hug him, and kiss him, and tell him I'd always 
love him best and think him the most beauti- 
ful in all the world. And I'm glad I didn't 
grow up a big man, and be a great singer, for, 
if I had, I might have been as Tomasso said 
I'd be. 

" When Margheritha lived in the same place 
that I did, I wasn't so lonely when Tomasso 
went away. Margheritha had a father and a 
mother when she was a wee little bit, but one 
time when her father — he was a fisherman, 
too — went away on the waters, her mother 
went away — I never knew what became of 
her — and Margheritha was left all alone ; for 
when her father came back and found that his 
wife was gone, he went off on the waters 
again a^d pever cani§ b^ck* Then Margher^ 
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itha hadn't anybody to look after her but me 
and the old granny who used to take care of 
me sometimes when Tomasso was away. Why, 
she couldn't have been so awful bad, for she 
felt sorry for Margheritha and kept her. But 
she used to hollow at her and was cross to 
her ; so I felt so sorry for her that I taught 
her how to talk and I taught her how to walk, 
and when she could walk just a wee little bit 
I'd sing to her and make her dance ; and 
by the time she was four years old she 
could dance more beautiful than anybody 
I'd ever seen. Often I'd take her down to 
the shore, and we'd sit in a little boat in 
the sun, and I'd point out the blue waters to 
her, and I'd tell her that when I was big 
enough to work for her I was going to make 
her my little wife and we'd go out on them 
together, and she needn't ever be 'fraid 'cause 
I was so strong I'd always take care of her. 
Then she'd get right up close to me, and look 
with her great big black eyes into mine as if 
she never could be 'f r^id if I wa§ with her^ ancl 
she'd say ; 
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" ^ I'll learn to be such a good wife, and I'll 
stay at home, and I'll cook you such nice fish 
when you bring them, and I'll keep your nets 
mended, and you'll be so happy, Tony, with 
mel ' 

^^ And we'd talk that way sometimes for a 
long, long time. 

^^ Then I'd get out my tambourine and com- 
mence to sing, and say : 

'' ' Come 'long, Betha, dance, dance, dance I ' 
and her little feet'd go so fast ! 

^^ The people used to stop and look at her 
and toss her bits of money, but I'd make her 
spend it all on herself. And I wouldn't tell 
Betha that I was going to be a great singer, 
'cause she liked to picture me out on the 
waters and she watching on the shore to be 
the first one to meet me when I got back ; 
but I used to think of it myself, and I used to 
wonder how I was going to break it to her, 
'cause I knew she'd cry, and I never liked to 
see her cry. 

^^ I used to tell her all about the blue sky and 
the white clouds. I wish you could have seeu 
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her 1 I th-i-nk she was prettier than I was. 
She used to talk so funny to me. She wanted 
a doll-baby, and she didn't have one, and when 
I'd be showing her the clouds sometimes, and 
pointing out one and telling her it was a little 
angel, she'd say : 

" * Tony, you can do everything ; won't you 
get me a little angel to be a doll-baby ? ' 

" It hurt my pride awful much to think I 
couldn't get it ; so when Tomasso came home 
I begged him not to buy me any pretty things 
for a long time, but to buy her, 'stead, the 
most beautiful doll-baby he could find, — and it 
was awful pretty ! And she told everybody 
that it was a little angel right from heaven, 
and Tony had gotten it for her from there ! 
At night she'd put it right under her pillow, 
'cause she was 'fraid it would fly back again ! 
She was awful funny 1 

" One day I pinned a lot of my pretty rib- 
bons on her, and she danced so pretty," — here 
the boy paused — " when I saw the old woman 
talking to a younger woman that I hadn't seen 
before. She was all dressed up in bright colors, 
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and she had a tambourine, and she was showing 
the old woman bow she could dance. Then 
she pointed at Margheritba, and I just felt that 
something was going to be wrong, and I tried 
to hide Margheritha behind me; but the old 
woman made me bring her to her. I held on 
to her hand tight, but the old woman was 
strong-awful strong— and she grabbed me in 
her arms and held me, oh, so tight ! and I saw 
the young woman grab up Margheritha and run 
oflf with her." 

Then, after another pause, during which the 
little fellow's bright, winsome countenance was 
overshadowed by a look of sad wistf ulness, he 
continued : 

" Did I tell you what the old woman's name 
was? I'll tell you in a minute. It was — 
Anita. 

" When Nita let me go — it wasn't for a long 
time — they'd gone too far for me to see which 
way. Nita had money in her hand that she'd 
been paid for Margheritha, and I found out it 
was her mother who'd come after her and taken 
her away so she could make her sing and dauce 
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in the streets as she did. If Kita had only 
waited till I'd got bigger, I'd worked so hard 
and given her lots more money than that for 
Eetha. I'd given her every penny I could 
make, for she was just as much my little doll- 
baby as the beautiful one Tomasso bought was 
hers. I loved her so ! 

" That's how I came to be on the streets so 
much. I'd rather sit down and watch the 
water, before, but now I'd wander out every- 
time Tomasso was away, through streets and 
through streets, hoping that I'd see Margher- 
itha ; and if I had I would have stolen her 
away from the woman — ^^I kn&u) she'd come 
to me. 

"When I'd go home and Tomasso hadn't 
come, I'd go out again. But one day when I 
went back and found him there, he hadn't 
brought me a pretty ribbon or kerchief as he 
always did — for Tomasso knew how I loved 
them — and he was cross to me ; and when I 
went to hug him, he struck me a blow. It was 
the first time that Tomasso had ever struck me. 
I didn't cry, for it wasn't the pain that hurt 
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me most, but I went down to the water. I 
knew the water loved me, 'cause I loved it, and 
since Tomasso'd struck me I didn't have any 
one else to love me. So I got into a little boat 
and thought I'd lie there ; and I went to sleep. 
Then, the sky was blue and the water was blue 
— oh, it was so lovely ! And as I lay there, I 
looked at the little white clouds, and they 
turned into beautiful angels floating near, — 
'least that's what I thought they were — and as 
I slept, I kept dreaming of them and dreaming 
of them, and I thought they'd come after me 
to take me to live with them. They said : 

"*Tony, we love you. You shall be our 
little boy ! ' and, oh, I was so happy ! so 
happy 1 

" When I waked up, the little angels weren't 
there, and the sky was all silver, the moon was 
silver, and the beautiful blue water had all 
turned to silver, with little white-caps on it. 
And I looked 'round and I was 'way, 'way, 'way 
oflf from everyone ! And the water put out its 
arms and pointed up its white fingers, and 
said : 



^^p 
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" * Tony, Tony, come to me, Tony 1 ' 

" Then the waves came rippling along and 
said, lower : 

"*Tony, Tony, be our little brother. 
Come to us ! ' 

"And I didn't know where 1 was, but I 
didn't mind, for I felt that the water loved me. 
And just then I saw it stretoh out two great 
arms towards me, and heard it call : 

" ' Come, Tony ! Come, Tony 1 ' 

^^ Then it hugged me right in its arms, and I 
went down, down, down ! 

« That's how I got here." 



n. 
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As the boy finished, I, the Soul, raised my 
eyes and saw in the distance coming towards me 
a form, bent low and palsied, that seemed to 
bear all the misery of the ages. As we ap- 
proached each other, for we seemed drawn to- 
gether by some subtle force, his long, curved 
and pointed nose and keen, small, searching 
eyes indicated that he was of the Hebrew race ; 
while his pitiable appearance caused me to 
stretch out my hands to him in sympathy. 

Beneath a long, loose gown of some mixed 

material, gathered around the waist with a 

cord, was a tall, lean, shrunken frame seemingly 

covered with naught but thick, wrinkled, gray 

and bloodless looking skin. Upon his head was 

a covering that hid the hair and ears, and 

fell, upon the back and at the sides, to the 
z8 
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shoulders ; while upon his otherwise bare feet 
were sandals composed of wooden soles fastened 
by leather straps around the ankles and at the 
toes. His face was nearly covered by a strag- 
gling white beard sparsely streaked with black, 
which came to a point below his waist ; what 
little of his cheeks that could be seen showed 
great hollows ; and in one of his hands he held 
a stout stick upon which he wearily rested his 
wasted, trembling form. Deeply shadowing 
bis ever restless eyes were great, heavy brows; 
while his few teeth, which were widely sep- 
arated, were yellow. 

He did not take my proffered hands, biit 
shrank back as though anticipating a blow. 

'^ I am Ahasuerus, The Wandering Jew," he 
said in a weak, trembling voice. "I have* 
heard that it is written of me that I did push 
and strike the Christ, saying : 

" * Get on ! Faster ! Away with you ! away ! 
Here you shall not stay ! Go no ! go on ! ' 

" And that the Man of Sorrows did reply : 

" * I truly go away, and go to rest ; but thou 
shalt go away and never rest till I come.' 
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" Such is not so. Dost thou beUeve that One 
Who did pray for those who did crucify Him, 
* Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,' and did say unto the dying thief, 
^ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,' 
would condemn one to such a doom ? 

•*I have lived many times on earth. The 
first was on a hill near Jerusalem, where I did 
little by little get many cattle. Then I did seek 
me a wife. 1 was not gentle and loving to 
that wife. She did have hard work to do, and I 
did think, even with all her work, it was her 
duty to bear me child upon child. I did want 
them to be around me as my cattle. I did have 
a great desire for sons, and as daughter after 
daughter did come the little love I did have 
for my wife did turn to hate. I did reproach 
her, but still they did come until seven sturdy 
girls were born to me, and with the birth of 
the last one my wife did go. I did take no 
other woman to wife, for I did hate all woman- 
kind. I did look upon my daughters as thieves, 
stealing the birthright that should have been a 
brother'^. 
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" I did have many cattle — many oxen, many 
asses, many bullocks, many sheep ; and it did 
seem, as time did go on, everything did flourish 
that I did put my hand to. 

" I did feel that I was getting old. I did long 
for a son to watch over my flocks, when one 
day my eyes did fall upon my daughters — 
strong and straight and beautifully formed. I 
did think : 

" ^ I will make them pay for the bread they 
do eat. My cattle multiply, why should I have 
useless chattels upon my hands ? ' 

"I did dismiss the herdsmen and turn my 
daughters into the fields. I did give each her 
portion to look after, and I did charge her to 
be faithful to it and me. Aye, and it did seem 
that with the women's care my flocks did grow 
sleeker and multiply more day by day. It did 
seem that everything did double and treble. I 
was so rich that there was not a herder for miles 
around who could count cattle against me. My 
coffers were filled with wealth ; I did lend it out 
to the rich princes of Jerusalem — those who did 
scatter their shekels while I did hoard mine ; 
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bat they did pay dearly for it 1 I did think 
then: 

"^Why should I keep seven daughters to 
watch my flocks ? I would like to have a prince 
among them.' 

"There was one prince who did owe me 
much and could not pay it ; so I did tell him 
that he could cancel the debt by taking my 
eldest daughter to wife. But she was not happy 
with him ; she was no mate for him ; she would 
rather have tended her flocks. Her strong 
athletic limbs soon did lose their vigor ; I did 
watch her cheeks as they did pale, and I did see 
her eyes grow dim. Ere long, she was put away. 
Her name was Abdallah. 

" Then I did take another, Hagar. 1 did sell 
her for some precious stones. There was one 
merchant who did see her and marvel at her 
fairness. He did say : 

" * Dost thou see, Ahasuerus, these stones 
that I have ? I will make them all thine if 
thon wilt give me thy second daughter for 
wife.' 

" And I did sell her. I did sell her four 
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sisters, and they did bring me many returns. 
Finally, there was but one left. Ah, she was 
beautiful 1 She was more beautiful than all the 
others combined in one. She was tall, with 
straight black hair from oflf her white brow ; 
with features so sharp cut that no sculptor 
could chisel the like ; with eyes that did seem 
to read the very soul of man ; and with a color 
that did tinge the olive cheeks as a glorious sun 
doth tinge the clouds as thou dost see it sinking 
into its bed for rest. I did then make her 
keeper of all my flocks. She did work faith- 
fully. I did see her step lag, and the color 
leave her cheeks as when the sun hath left the 
day dull and leaden. 

" There was a young herdsman, Rabiel, whose 
abode was not far from mine, and he did have 
many cattle. He did at times come and trade, 
as many others did, lean ones for mine that were 
fat. In that way my cattle did accumulate, for 
they would be willing to give ten of their poor 
for one of my good. I did see that he did look 
upon my daughter Rebekah with eyes of love. 

X w^s not, wUUng that she sbpiild le^ye we, so 
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I did tell him that I would trade with him no 
more. 

" But the girl — her mind was set— did see 
him, and she did come to me and say : 

^^ ^ Thou hast sold my sisters ; canst thou not 
be just for once in thy life and let me go 
free ? ' 

^^ I did send her back to her flocks. I did 
charge her not to speak to him again. 

" Then the man did come. He did say : 

" ' Ahasuerus, I have cattle ; I will give thee 
half my flocks for thy daughter ; I will buy her 
if thou wilt not give her/ 

" Then I did think : 

" ^ His cattle are not worth the keep, for I 
would have to pay a shepherd in place of my 
daughter.' 

" Then I did say to him — I did see that the 
girl's mind was set, and I did fear her most of 
all my daughters, for there was that about her 
that did make me fear her : 

" ' Thou dost ask me to give up the keeper 
of my flocks. Now, what hast thou to give me 
in return ? — a few, poor, lean cattle ! Hark, I 
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will tell thee what I will do. 1 will give thee 
my daughter if thou wilt give me aU thy 
cattle 1 ' 

" Then he did say : 

" * What are thy daughter and I to live on 
if I do give thee all my cattle ? ' 

" That was as I did wish it. I did tell him 
there was one more condition — he and my 
daughter should abide with me year in and 
year out, tending my flocks together. I did 
see the Eabiel wince. I did see that he did 
not like that, but I was cunning and did see 
how he did love the maiden. 

'* He did ask me for the day to decide what 
he would do, and — I did find this out afterwards 
— ^as he did near his gates one did run to meet 
him who did say : 

" ' Master, thy cattle are dying ; there is a 
disease among them! I fear that all will 
die!^ 

'^ Then the cunning Babiel did rush back to 
me and say : 

" * ril take thee at thy word ! My heart is 
sore and weary for the maiden ; by the time 
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the sun doth set to-morrow eve, I will drive 
my cattle into thy gates.' 

"He did go to his abode and pick out all 
the cattle that could walk — he did have quite 
a large herd — and start them oflf. Many were 
left by the wayside ; the rest he did bring to me. 

" Aye, on the next eve as the sun was set- 
ting, large clouds of dust were seen in the 
distance. My servants did rush to me in ter- 
ror, crying: 

" * Master, there is a great trampling of feet 
heard in the distance ; we fear a vast host is 
rushing down upon us ! ' 

" I was so full of joy that I did tell them 
to bring me my flagon, and I did drink, drink, 
drink; and they, thinking that I did drink 
from terror, did stand trembling about me not 
knowing what to do, till one did rush in, 
saying : 

" ^ 'Tis the herdsman Eabiel, with his droves 
pf cattle 1 ' 

"By the time Rabiel did reach my gates, 
I did know little whether the cattle were big 
or small, f ^w or manjr ; so, witli a wave of mj 
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hands, I did tell them to take them to the 
£elds, for there Eebekah was and she would 
sort them out. 

" Ah ! they did take them to the fields ! and 
when the next day did come Babiel and Ee- 
bekah were missing. 

" Toward the setting of the sun of the third 
day, I did go into the fields to look at my 
newly acquired wealth, and I did see stretched 
out before me cattle dead by the thousands ! 
Ah 1 woe was me I woe was- me I I did look 
for my daughter — she was gone; I did look 
at my cattle — they were lying dead before 
me! 

" There I did stand— fury, malice, hatred 
beaming from my eyes. I did vow vengeance. 
I did vow to kiU the man and woman — ^Ee- 
bekah, because she was an ungrateful daughter ; 
JEabiel, because he did take her in her unfaith- 
fulness. 

" I did leave my abode and belongings behind 
me — for in my anger they were as naught to 
me— and with only a pack upon my back and 
a crool^ in my hand, I did trudge ou. 
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" When I did reach the top of the hill, I 
did look back and see naught but desolation 
behind me. It did look as though a mighty 
battle had been fought and the combatants 
lay slain in thousands. 

"I did curse my daughter when I did see 
the woes that she had brought. I did swear 
that I would wander to the ends of the earth 
to seek her and wreak my vengeance. 

^^ I did trace them to a small seaport town. 
I did find that they had set sail in a i^hip, but 
I did not know whence they had gone. In 
the pack on my shoulders, which was large and 
heavy, I had placed many precious gems. I 
did buy me a ship. I did stock it with silks, 
rare and beautiful to see. I did get me men. 
I was always of a cunning mind, and I did 
think, as I did follow them up, I would trade 
a little with the merchants on the way. So, 
as I did land at port after port, trying to find 
traces of them, I did sell my silks and make 
many shekels. But my heart was sad and 
weary. I would rather had one hour's venge- 
ance than my whole sack of jewels. 
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"I could find no traces of them. Twelve 
moons had passed since the time my daughter 
had left me. Then I did reach a large city 
where were people dressed in rich costumes. 
I did land my ship, and with a few of my 
men to carry my silks I did go in to see the 
merchants. I did go from booth to booth in 
the big market place, and I did sell to one 
merchant, then to another. 

" As I did go on a little further, I did see a 
a woman, taU and straight, with a babe in her 
arms. I did know the figure at once — it was 
Eebekah ! I did spring at her, I did clutch 
her throat, I did curse her — I would have torn 
the flesh from her bones, I was so infuriated- 
I did snatch her babe from her breast, I did 
grasp it by its swaddling clothes, I did swing 
it over my shoulder and dash out its brains 
against the woman, whom I did beat with it. 
The men did rush up. My daughter did turn 
her flashing eyes upon me ; she did curse me ; 
she did say : 

" ^ Thou art no father of mine 1 thou art a 
dog of hell ! and if there be a God, I pray to 
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Him as never I did pray before that for what 
thou hast done to my innocent babe, He will 
make thee live on, and on, and on — that He 
will take thy soul through ages and ages, 
until thou hast suffered every torture that man 
can suffer ! ' 

" Ah ! her face 1 I was struck with terror, 
but I was more infuriated than ever. I did 
hiss at her : 

" * Take back thy curses, wench ! take back 
thy curses 1 ' 

"I did have her around the throat, my 
thumbs did press beyond the ears, her eyes did 
bulge, her tongue did hang out ; when one did 
come up, and I did feel a dagger run through 
my side. As I did fall, I did see the blood 
gushing from the wound ; and as I did look up, 
I did see standing over me in vengeance — 
Eabiel ! Eabiel ! I did scream, I did try to 
clutch him, but he did kick me aside. 

" ' Dog of a Jew ! ' he did say, * may the 
carrion eat thee ! I leave thee here ; thou art 
none of mine ! ' 

^* Th^u be did drag my daughter away, and 
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the crowd around did point their fingers and 
hiss at me. 

" Then I did go away, and I know not where 
they did place me. 

" God did hear her curses, for my soul hath 
had no rest. It hath gone on, on, on, wearily 
and heavily 1 " 



III. 



AMILICO, THE INFIDEL. 



Fbom time to time in the course of his nar- 
rative, the Jew trembled so he could hardly 
proceed, and I, the Soul, forgot the horror its 
recital inspired in a feeling of pity for the in- 
tense longing and suffering pictured on his 
face. So intent was I in regarding him that I 
failed to notice the approach of a Hebrew 
maiden, who, as the sound of his voice died 
away, fell at his feet exclaiming : 

" My father ! dost thou not recognize Ke- 
bekah t Forgive me ! oh, forgive me 1 for the 
curses I did invoke upon thee ! " 

Tremblingly, the Jew raised her and clasped 
her to his breast. 

" Rebekah ! daughter ! child of my heart 1 '' 

he cried. " Forgive thou me ! Know, that for 

all these long, weary years I have sought thee 
3« 
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far and wide, for I did know that not until we 
did meet would the curse be removed and I 
find rest. Joy is me ! Joy is me ! for this day 
hath God had pity on me. Keep me with 
thee, child, for nowhere but with thee can I 
be at peace ! " 

" Surely, thou art my sister Eebekah ! for 
none other doth possess such lamb-like meek- 
ness ! '' 

The words were uttered with a sneer by a 
tall, straight, slender woman, whose dark- 
brown eyes were turned scornfully upon the 
maiden. 

A clinging gown of the texture of soft silk, 
brilliant yellow in color, heavily embroidered 
with gold ; a turban of the same material, only 
white, falling to the shoulders and loosely 
draped as a scarf; ropes of precious stones, 
unmounted, hanging around the neck ; sandals, 
curved at the toes, and laced around the ankles 
with cords of gold ; and many rings of jewels 
of great size and brilliancy, adorning the fin- 
gers of both hands, composed the costume of 

the newcomer. 
3 
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'^Oh, I'm Rachel!" she continued, 'Hhe 
Jew's fifth daughter, whom he did sell for 
many jewels to the Infidel, Amilico, whom I 
did despise. I did love Eabiel, who did not 
care for me, but for the prattling child, my 
sister Eebekah. He would have been mine, 
though, for I would have won him, had my 
father not sold me ! I was dragged, as it were, 
away, and taken to Amilico's abode — a build- 
ing, fortified, on top of a mighty mountain, 
the sides of which did go down so smooth and 
steep into the sea that no man could climb 
them. He and his followers alone did know 
of the secret path cut out of the solid rock, 
which did run, for the distance of a mile, in a 
slant from the top of the mountain to the shore 
of the sea. Steps were carved in it, and they 
did walk down them two abreast until they did 
reach a cave, from the mouth of which they 
did have to crawl out. A piece of stone was 
so cunningly wrought into a door that stran- 
gers could not possibly detect it from the sur- 
rounding rocks. It was through this passage 
that I did go to my new home. 
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" Traps — of the nature of galleys with high 
iron spikes projecting from their decks — were 
sunk so as to be just hidden by the covering of 
the water, and vessels, as they did cruise over 
them, were wrecked. Then the Infidel, in all 
his stealth, with his hordes behind him, would 
go down and seize their contents and the men 
who escaped drowning. 

"The captives who where strong in body 
and would make good slaves, were spared and 
put to work ; those who were venomous look- 
ing and did seem as though they might rebel, 
were tortured to death. The greater number 
of the captives were Jews. I did hate the 
Jews, because my father was a Jew, and he had 
sold me; I did hate the Infidels, because he 
who had taken me to be his wife was an 
Infidel, and he had bought me. He was good 
to me and did shower me with jewels, with silks, 
with riches ; but I did hate him none the less, 
for I did know that he did get them from the 
Jews whose vessels he had wrecked. I did hear 
their yells of agony, poor devils 1 and I could 
not keep my heart from troubling for them* 
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So I did often pray for my countrymen, and 
did get Amilico to free many of them. Others 
I did aid, unknown to him, to gain their own 
freedom. 

" Amilico did love me greatly, and did wish 
me not to know the life he did lead, the trade 
he did carry on. Had he lived, I could have 
wheedled him around my finger ; I could have 
made him give up his barbarous habits; 
he would have given his life for me. I see 
it now ; I did not then ; so I did the foolish 
thing, and I look upon my life as but illy 
spent. 

" But I did hate the Infidel, and I did hate 
him worse when he did show his afl'ections for 
me; and one day, when the screams of the 
Jews did fill me with greater horror, my Jewish 
blood did predominate. Amilico did come to 
where I was, and while he did stretch himself 
upon a couch, I did stealthfuUy steal behind 
him like a cat, and did stroke his forehead and 
his beard. He did think that I at last had 
come to care for him, and did close his eyes as 
if in peace. I did know where to strike, so the 
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dagger did go to the mark, and Amilico did 
shriek out in mortal agony. 

" The attendants did rush in upon us ; they 
did see what had happened. Those Infidels 
did hate me, for I was a Jew, and all of their 
blood did curse the Jews. They did see their 
master dying at the hands of a Jew. It was a 
just retribution ! for had he not slaughtered my 
countrymen t I did face them defiantly. 
They did take me, and, binding my hands, did 
hurl me from the highest parapet overlooking 
the water to the shore beneath, where, with 
their savage yells and imprecations ringing in 
my ears, my life did go out." 

As Eachel ceased speaking, she turned away 
and my eyes fell upon a fierce and warlike fig- 
ure dressed in rich barbaric armor, standing in 
the distance. At his side was a large, curi- 
ously shaped dagger, upon the jeweled handle 
of which his hand rested, while upon his brow 
there sat a deep scowl. Rachel cast a glance 
of defiance at him, then, turning again to me, 
said with a sigh : 

" My life was so barren ! It did seem that 
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I did only nourish malice, hatred, vengeance, 
and let them, like weeds, crowd out all that 
was good, leaving no ground for it in which to 
flourish. For as I do see my other lives, I did 
not even profit by the evil I once did do; but 
then I could not see my past lives, as I did live 
each succeeding one, which shows me that 
I did bring the wretchedness throughout 
them all upon myself. Why was it, as each 
life did succeed life, my eyes could not have 
been opened to the harm I once had done, 
and I have so been enabled to profit by 
it?" 

" Daughter," a soft, kind Voice spoke, though 
to whom it belonged or from whence it came I 
or the others knew not, for I saw them look 
around in mild surprise, " It is not for thee to 
question that. He Whom we all must look to, 
and through Whose mercy we all do hope for 
salvation, hath carried thee as thou hast 
gone through thy lives ; and, therefore, must 
thou not complain." 

A feeling of peace possessed me, and I turned 
in sympathy toward the Jew, whose trembling 
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for a time allayed, had broken out afresh as 
Bachel spoke. 

" Where are my other sisters and my 
mother ? " she asked him. 

For answer, he lifted his crook, and, looking 
in the direction indicated by it, I saw an elderly 
woman and five younger ones, their eyes closed 
as if sleeping. 

Then I, the Soul, again heard the Voice, this 
time addressing me : 

"Thy time is short with us here," it said, 
" and there is much that thou must have re- 
vealed. "Wonder not ; for it is willed that thou 
shouldst come, and if thou canst not under- 
stand why thou hast been brought, trouble not 
thyself." 



IV. 



NAMEAH, THE DISCIPLE. 



""When I did come again," Ahasuerus con- 
tinued, " I was reared from boyhood by the 
Priests of the Temple to become one of the 
Mystic Circle ; for they did see in me, when 
I was a child, that which was different from 
mankind at large, and they did think that I 
had been sent to become a leader of them. 
They did not know of my former life, but thou 
knowest that though I was but a lad in appear- 
ance, I was really an old man. I was called 
Amel el Babdel ; and it was when I was one of 
the Mystic Circle that I did recall my former 
life. 

" The greed was on me. I did see the jewels 

that they did possess ; I did think of my jewels 

that had been left in the ship ; I did know each 

one by heart, I did look. Many, many of the 

40 
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jewels that they did have I did know were 
mine. I did think, * What was a man's is his.' 
It was wrong — I should not have broken my 
faith with them — but when they were not 
around I did take my jewels. 

" I did hie me to the mountains, and, after 
much struggling, cross them. I did come to a 
city. I was rich ; my jewels were of such value 
that they did permit me to live like any prince 
in the land. I did build me a house ; I did live 
in it in luxury. 

" I was not bad to look upon. I did take me 
a wife, who did bear me son after son ; but 
they all did look with scorn upon me — why, I 
did not know — and as each one did come to the 
age when he could provide for himself, he did 
leave my roof, he did go to battle. It did seem 
to be the one desire with them to get away 
from the sight of me. The woman, Mahalilah, 
whom I did take to be wife unto me, did look 
at me with scorn, and she did leave me. Aye, 
they all did leave me, and none did come back 
to say a word of love, God's vengeance w^s 
surely on me I 
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^' I was desperate. I did take what jewels I 
did have left and go into another city. I did 
display them there. I did let them see that I 
did have much wealth, for I did determine to 
purchase that affection which did come so will- 
ingly to other men but was withheld from me. 

" There did come past my house many times, 
as if drawn there, a maiden who was most fair 
to look upon ; and as I did gaze at her it did 
seem that her eyes did look into mine and draw 
me towards her. My thoughts were full upon 
her, and I did greatly desire to know who the 
maiden was. She was well attended, and was 
habited in most costly raiment ; and when I 
did hear that she had come as the daughter of 
a prince, I did fear that I could not reach her. 
But there was where my wealth did stand me in 
good stead, as I did think, for I did find the 
access to her quite easy. Ere long, I had told 
her how my heart did yearn for her ; and though 
she would give me no answer, she did lead me 
on towards her. 

" At times, she did conjure me to tell her of 
my mother and my father. I could not. Sh^ 
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did try to wheedle from me my early life. She 
was so fair and full of charms, I was wild to 
be ever by her side. She would hold me off 
tantalizin^ly until I was mad with passion; 
then she would say : 

" * Thou canst come if thou wilt tell me of 
thy youthful days.' 

" She did glean from me of my wife, of my 
sons ; but that did not satisfy her. I did see 
there was something else she did wish to know. 
She did withhold herself from me for full two 
moons. I was frenzied to set my eyes upon 
her. In all her subtleness, she did know her 
power ! She did bid me come to her. I can 
see her now as she did lie upon her divan, 
richly clad in soft silks ; her long black hair 
streaming down her back, her bare neck snow 
white, and white the bust that was scarcely 
showing and which did heave back and forth 
as if a tumult were taking place within ; her 
big black eyes ; her rich red lips — oh, she was 
beautiful ! 

" I did say : 

<< < Kameah I Kameah t Be mine t !3e mine | ' 
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"She did answer not. I did draw nearer 
and nearer. Then she did say to me : 

" *' Listen ; there is one thing thou hast not 
told me : where did thy wealth come from ? ' 

"I was maddened; I was intoxicated. I 
did tell her it was left me by my father. Her 
answer was : 

" * Thou didst know no father, thou didst tell 
me. Confess.' 

*' Then she did cajole me. She did press 
kisses upon my lips. I was wild. I did say : 

" ' I'll tell thee, Nameah, if thou wilt prom- 
ise to be mine.' 

" Then she did draw me close to her, as if 
she had assented, and repeat : 

" ^ Where didst thou get thy jewels ? ' 

" I did tell her. I did tell her how I had 
stolen them from the coffers of the Temple, and 
that they did belong to it. 

" Then it did seem that from all sides men 
whom I did recognize as from the Temple did 
spring in upon me. They did fasten my feet 
together and my hands behind me. My sin had 
found me out 1 
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" She was so beautiful to look upon ! I did 
not think she was there to ensnare me. She 
was one of them — one of their disciples — who 
had followed me, on from the time 1 had left 
the Temple, and waited her time. Little by 
little she did draw my past from me, that she 
might be certain that it was I who did take the 
jewels. She had conquered, and I was dragged 
back to that Mystic Circle. I did stand before 
them for trial, and, oh ! I was tortured so ! My 
eyelids were pried open and tied back. I was 
bound to a stake in the blazing sun, with no 
water to touch my lips. Ah ! if they had only 
brought death to me at once ! Then, when I 
was nearly exhausted, Nameah did come and 
walk before me, and mock at me, and laugh me 
to scorn. They did try to find out where I 
had hidden the rest of my jewels, but I did 
stay at the stake until they did place me in the 
ground, and they did not discover where I had 
buried them. 

" I knew not then, I do know now, why 
Mahalilah and our sons did hate and leave me. 
God's curse was upon me for my treatment pf 
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my wife and daughters when I did live as Ahas- 
uerus, near Jerusalem. Mahalilah was none 
other than thou, my daughter Rebekah ; and 
the one who did betray me, than thou, my 
daughter Bachel. The priest who did condemn 
me to torture at the stake was Rabiel.'' 



V. 



THB HYSTIO OIBOLE. 



Then I, the Soul, heard the Yoioe, saying : 

^' Ahasnerns, it is willed that thon shalt show 
the 8oul the Temple of which thou hast just 
spoken." 

And as I turned and looked upon him a new 
light came into the Jew's eyes. He seemed to 
throw off the infirmities of age, and casting a 
look of defiance around him, addressed me in 
firm, strong tones : 

^^ I know not thy name, but I do feel that 
thou wilt aid me to that peace for which I have 
so long yearned. ISow^ I fear them not. If 
thou wilt follow me, I will show thee that 
which no eye except one reared in the Temple 
hath ever looked upon before." 

Then, I, the Soul, followed Ahasuerus, and 

though we journeyed far I was conscious of 

47 
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naught until we reached a country different 
from any I had ever seen, which the Jew in- 
formed me was the heart of India. Tall trees 
of great size, long, thick grass, and gnarled 
bushes closely intertwined one with the other, 
covered vast areas ; and I heard the roars of 
beasts of prey, as they prowled around, and 
saw, winding their way along, huge serpents 
with heads that seemed to have grinning faces 
almost human. Turning to me, the Jew said : 

"Thou art woman. Let not the serpent 
frighten thee, and tempt thee to return. 
Fear not ^ follow me." 

In the midst of the thickest of the jungle, 
where the undergrowth was so dense as to be 
impassable by man, we came to a structure of 
great age, which was built of reeds placed close 
together and covered inside and out with a 
thick coating of earth and planter. The outer 
walls of this structure formed a square of about 
five hundred feet, to which the inner ones ran 
paraUel at a distance of some twenty-five feet, 
aflat roofof the same materials, inting in! 
ward, covering the intervening space. Sur- 
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mounting the roof were thickly laid gnarled 
branches from which protruded great numbers 
of large, sharp thorns, forming effectual protec- 
tion against man or beast, from whose eyes 
they were hidden by the dense foliage of run- 
ning vines that covered the entire building and 
rendered it almost indistinguishable from the 
surrounding jungle. The open space which the 
structure surrounded was covered with growing 
grain, excepting a pathway that led to a small 
building in its midst. This small building had 
higher walls than those of the main structure, 
and was covered by a dome-shaped roof. Ere 
I could note further, we were before what, so 
far as I could discover, was the only entrance 
from the forest, at which stood four tall, 
bronzed, half-nude men, big and strong and 
brawny, any one of whom looked able to crush 
out a man's life with his hands. They were 
armed with spears, and seemed sharply on the 
lookout ; though outside there was no sign of 
human being around, and none could have ap- 
proached for the great number of savage beasts 

and venomous serpents. 
4 
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We passed these guards unseen, and through 
a narrow passage to the field within, upon 
which there faced, from the four sides of the 
square, eighty or more openings without doors. 
Entering from the third of these to our right a 
square room, the Jew paused and said : 

^' It is in apartments similar to this, the en- 
trances to which all face on the same open 
space, as thou hast just seen, dwell the disciples, 
both men and women, one in each apartment 
The disciples did till the field, and were sent, 
from time to time, as emissaries into the outet 
world. There should be, owing obedience to 
the Priests of the Mystic Circle, a temple where 
the people do worship, in every city of the 
land. It was to the priests of these outside 
temples that the emissaries were sent with 
jewels and orders. Sometimes as many would 
go as I have fingers on one hand ; none did 
know where or for what the others were sent, 
but each did go to one of five different points. 
Among these apartments are two each of which 
doth occupy thrice as much space as the one in 
which we do stand. In one of these larger 
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apartments was the food stored and prepared, 
and in the other did the disciples partake of it. 
But we must hence ; " and touching his thumb 
to the ground, the Jew pointed to an opening 
which had not until then appeared there, and 
motioned me to descend with him into it. 

Before us was a long, narrow passage, at the 
further end of which there shone a light of 
dazzling brightness in the shape of a human 
eye. When we had traversed this passage and 
come to the -eye of fire, I saw under it an in- 
scription in characters strange to me, which 
the Jew interpreted to read : 

^^ Enter Not Unless Thou Art Sure Within 
Thyself That Thou Art Prepared, For /, The 
ETE, Gam, See Into Thy Very Vitals, And Woe 
Be To AU Who Come Not In Faith With 
Us!'' 

Then I, the Soul, shuddered, but the Jew re- 
peated : 

" Fear not, but follow me." 

Then we emerged into a room whose four 
walls, each about forty feet in width, were 
surmounted at a* height of nearly one hundred 
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and twenty-five feet by a dome of some ti*ans- 
lucent substance through which light from the 
heavens entered, so constructed, the Jew said, 

" That when the Chief Priest did speak, the 
echoes did come back from it' as if there were a 
hundred voices. I did find this out, but the 
other six who did form the Mystic Circle did 
know it not, and did think they did hear the 
voices, and did marvel at them." 

This was the building I had seen from with- 
out occupying the middle of the open square, 
and I was puzzled to know why we had en- 
tered by an underground passage instead of 
the path leading through the field from the 
short hallway we had first traversed, when 
the Jew informed me that there was no other 
entrance, the path being there to mislead any 
who might chance to elude the beasts and the 
guards. 

At the end of the room facing the path was 
a platform surmounted by a canopy, and on 
this platform stood an altar containing piles of 
precious stones, between which were spaces 
containing but few jewels. 
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" Dost thou see the spaces there ? " the Jew 
asked. " 'Twas from them I did take my 
jewels." Then his voice faltered. "They 
have feared to touch those that were left by 
me, but I want them not. I would not give 
the peace that is awaiting me for ten times the 
jewels that are piled there." 

" Why dost thou say, ' They feared to touch 
the jewels that were left by thee ? ' " I asked 
him. 

" They do look upon them as polluted," he 
answered, " but do leave them upon the altar 
as a warning to any who might be tempted as 
I was." 

On the platform, before the altar, upon a 
cushion-covered divan, was seated, with his legs 
beneath him, a man robed in a long, loose 
garment of soft white material, over which 
there fell a mantle of the same material, re- 
sembling a Boman toga. This habit, which was 
void of trimming, was surmounted by a con- 
ical shaped white head-dress embroidered with 
gold. His skin was hard and yellow, his eyes 
sharp and black. In a circle on the floor were 
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seven men similarly seated, and robed in like 
fashion, excepting that upon their heads were 
turbans. As the one before the altar opened 
his lips to speak, the seven others bent their 
bodies forward prostrate to the floor. 

" There is that within me that doth quiver," 
he almost moaned. " I do feel that there is a 
traitor near, and that the warning of The Eye 
hath failed ! " 

Then the hundred voices from the dome were 
heard to repeat : 

" The warning of The Eye hath failed ! " 

And as he spoke, the faces of the seven grew 
gray and ashen, for if The Eye had lost its 
vigilance, and the hundred voices had acknowl- 
edged it, they felt indeed it was a sign that the 
Great Being was displeased with them, and, 
therefore, had taken away their power. 

Then the one before the altar pointed to the 
jewels and told them the story of the priest 
who was one of them and had been traitor. 
Then he called one of the seven forward and 
took from his hands a cup of gold an inch 
thick, closely studded with large, dazzling 
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jewels, into which he poured a white liquid, 
the color neither of water nor of milk, which 
the Jew said was compounded of the juices 
of different herbs into which spices had been 
boiled ; and as he poured the liquid into the 
cup and held it high above his head, there arose 
from it a vapor, accompanied by a sweet, sick- 
ening odor, which pervaded the entire Temple. 

" Thou dost all know the sacredness of that 
which I do hold above me," he said in tones of 
deep solemnity. " Taste it each one, to 
strengthen him who is not false, and to make 
his sight more clear to find the one who is here 
upon us ! '* 

And each as he drank from the cup groaned, 
and threw himself prostrate three times upon 
the floor, saying that he felt the quiver in his 
limbs. 

Then I heard the voice of the Jew saying to 
me: 

" I fear them not, but come forth ; for sure- 
ly they will discover us, as what they have 
taken will enable them to see that which the 
human eye cannot lo(^ upon. Oome, and I 
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will show thee the passage from which I did 
escape." 

From a secret opening at the base of the 
altar, through which we had entered, I, the 
Soul, followed the Jew through a long, narrow 
underground passage, so low that man would 
have to crawl in traversing it, from which we 
emerged into a spacious cavern whose walls 
were covered with mystic writings. All of 
these, the Jew informed me, he had once been 
familiar with, and many of them he could even 
then have deciphered had we tarried. Sesting 
upon the ground were piles of earthen tablets, 
all of the same size, upon which were inscrip- 
tions similar to those on the walls. 

"These," the Jew remarked, pointing to 
them, **are made of clay, written on when 
soft, and baked until they become hard. We 
did cherish them much. They did contain our 
doctrines — the articles of our belief. But 
these," he continued, observing many large 
books, the leaves of which resembled linen pa- 
per, " I know not of j in mj time the^ were 
pot h^r^r" 
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" May it not be," I suggested, " that the em- 
issaries have since brought them from the out- 
side world? To me they look like what we 
write in now." 

" Such must be the case," he replied, *' for 
while, as thou dost know, this Temple is so far 
away from the haunts of man, in the very heart 
of where the wild beasts dwell, much that 
doth pass in the outside world is known 
here." 

In one corner there sat a drawn and withered 
looking man, his eyes open and staring fixedly, 
as though life had left them. The Jew started, 
and then, as a look of recognition spread over 
his features, said : 

"This is Abdel Hamed, the one who did 
rear me from boyhood, anfd who did teach me 
the mysteries. He was, as thou wouldst call 
it, custodian of all our writings, most of which 
were held most sacred by us." 

"Do they not bury their dead?" I in- 
quired. 

*' He is not dead," was the reply. "The 
Priests pf the Mystic Circle can le«.vo the 
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body, travel far and wide, and return at will ; 
and it was their belief that they alone were the 
only ones that could so send the soul out into 
the world. Since I have set eyes on Abdel 
Hamed, over two thousand years have passed, 
and six bodies inhabited by me have turned to 
dust ; yet in all that time hath his retained the 
breath of life, though his soul hath often trav- 
eled forth. It is well for us that he is not here 
now, or he would surely recognize me; for to 
him is given the power, without partaking of 
the sacred fluid, of detecting much that is un- 
seen by the human eye." 

Passing from the cavern, we entered a pas- 
sage wider and higher than the first, which the 
Jew said was the one through which the em- 
issaries passed on their missions to the outside 
world. 

Then it sounded as if the cavern and pas- 
sage were filled with great clamor, for the 
faithful seven, who until that time had never 
raised their voices above a whisper, in their 
fear shrieked and groaned : 

" We have been spied upon ! " 
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Then manifold came back the voices from 
the dome repeating, until it seemed the very 
earth around trembled : 

"We have been spied upon! Arouse! 
Arise ! each and every one ! Our walls have 
been blasphemed ! Our sacredness hath been 
invaded ! Woe ! woe ! woe I to him who hath 
passed beneath the light of The Eye ! " 

Then I, the Soul, was frightened, and would 
have feared to advance further had not the Jew 
urged me on, until once more we were without 
the Temple and speeding away from it. 

As we journeyed, I inquired of the customs 
of those in the Temple. 

"In ages gone by, in my time," the Jew 
explained, " where thou dost have thy banks 
with thy money in them, they did have their 
coffers with their jewels, which did serve 
them as money doth serve thee. Some of 
these jewels, as thou hast seen, were kept 
upon the altar, where, we did feel, the eye 
of the Great One did view them all the 
time. They were all used for the good of 
mankind ; temples were built with them, and 
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those who did have no knowledge — ^youths in 
the cities — were educated.'* 

" Was naught given in alms to the poor i " 
I asked. 

" They did lend some aid to those who did 
have no food," he replied, " but they had not 
the wealth to fight so fearful an enemy as 
famine." Then, continuing, he added : 

^^The disciples were taken as infants and 
reared. They did know no father, they did 
know no mother, they did know no other life. 
There was no marriage between them. Only 
those who did know of the Mysteries did sit 
in the Council in the Great Eoom, for it was 
not fitting for the emissaries to be taken into 
the Inner Temple. 

" They did teach that there is one God, and 
they did teach the love of man for man. They 
did believe in keeping the body, the feelings, 
the desires in subjugation by frugality of liv- 
ing ; and by making long fasts, in keeping the 
animal part of the body from predominating. 
Those in the Temple did eat no flesh, but their 
followers might eat it iu moderation. They 
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did teach that the soul when it had committed 
sin in the flesh, instead of going to its final 
place where there is given no chance to redeem 
itself, is allowed, after a certain time — the 
length of which thou as well as no man 
knoweth, for it is different in different souls — 
to come back to earth, and afforded another 
opportunity to work out its own salvation. It 
was not the belief of all, but many did believe 
that it is not as some say, that the soul is al- 
lowed to return only seven times to earth ; 
but that the Father Whom we all own to be 
supreme will allow it to return as often as is 
necessary, so long as the earth doth last. All 
in the Temple of the Mystic Circle did believe 
this, and it was their desire that all in the out- 
side temples also should believe it." 

And as we rejoined the others, the tender, 
loving, almost caressing tones of the Voice 
were heard, saying : 

" Dost thou not see in this the hand of a 
Merciful One stretched out to His erring chil- 
dren ? If thou didst know that thou wouldst 
have to return to earth from generation tp 
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generation until the life thoa hadst led did 
satisfy thy Maker, wouldst thou not strive so 
to live as to bring thee sooner to thy final 
rest ? " 
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O^SAS, THE WASBIOB. 



More would I, the Soul, have inquired re- 
garding these matters, but, looking, I beheld a 
stately figure advancing toward me, and it 
took no second glance at those classic features 
to know that I was in the presence of Caius 
Julius Caasar. In a deep, calm, dignified voice, 
he spoke : 

" Though I have been from the eyes of men 
for many years, I have known much that has 
taken place among them. 

" I have been present many times when my 

Commentaries have been read, and read in such 

a way that it did make my heart more faint 

than ere it felt in battle. I have heard what 

many men have written of me, much of which is 

true ; but there is one part of my life which is 

most d ear to me that I have heard naught of, 

63 
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"I was well advanced when in my fif- 
teenth year. I had thought much, and I had 
already then determined that I should master 
Bome ; but thou hast heard much of my wars ; 
I will say naught of them. 

"I had one friend, Glaucus by name.* In 
years he had the advantage of me ; in feelings 
I was the older of the two. I was kept close 
within my father's house, under the eye of my 
mother. It chafed me much. I was born to 
command, not to be dictated to ; so I broke 
loose the bonds, and joined my friend Glaucus 
at his home. 

" Glaucus was left at twenty rich, unencum- 
bered, a palace at his disposal. This palace 
was set apart by itself in spacious grounds on 
the summit of a hill on the outskirts of Bome, 
and was reached by a wide driveway on either 
side of which were a succession of terraces em- 
bedded with roses wrought in curious designs 
to satisfy the eye, for Glaucus had much 
taste ; and as one entered it from the distance, 
the sweet singing of the maids and the soft 
strains of the lutes were wafted on rose- 
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scented breezes. The building was of marble, 
and the walls were decorated by the most 
famous artists with pictures such as would not 
please the eye of thy day. 

" Glaucus was of a poetic nature, but, like 
the Eoman youths, lived only for pleasure — 
to satisfy his every thought, every impulse. 
The revels that were held in his palace were 
the talk of the Senate, were the talk of the 
citizens, were the talk of the slaves. They 
were whispered far and near, and my parents 
knew not that Glaucus was my friend. It was 
no wonder that one chafing under every re- 
striction, and already determined what his 
course should be, should have sought the 
freedom that was his in such an atmos- 
phere. 

" Glaucus' wealth was so great that the Sen- 
ate fed much on it, and dared not refuse to al- 
low their wives and daughters to attend his 
revels ; and it was at one of these that I met 
Olympic, the niece of Olodian. 

" She was the same age as I, with a great 

wealth of golden hair, and eyes large and 
5 
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brown and lustrous. At the first sight of her, 
my boyish love and passion were fired. I 
dreamed of her, I dedicated verses to her. I 
went again and again to Glaucus' house until 
I was repaid by seeing her once more ; and 
there, as time went on, was witnessed the 
purest, most ideal love that I have ever known 
— a love such as the poets write about but 
know of only in their fancies. Olympic was 
like the jasmine — white, pure and radiant, 
frail and sensitive, and of a nature that loved 
with such ardor that once the spark had been 
kindled in her heart not even death could 
quench it. 

^^ Among the women that assembled at 
Glaucus' house was Lydia — tall, stately and 
beautiful. The men raved about her, and 
fought with one another to find favor in her 
eyes ; while sculptors vied to obtain fame by 
chiseling her face out of marble. I had no 
fancy for her. My love, thoughts, wishes were 
all for the gentle Olympic. Lydia saw that I 
noticed her not, and seemed desirous of draw- 
ing me to her ; why, I knew not, for I had not 
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then reached fame, nor was I possessed of the 
stature or beauty of features that so many of 
the Eoman youths had. It may have been 
that, through some peculiar perception, she 
saw the future that I knew was awaiting me ; 
or it may have been merely that as I was the 
only one that did not rush toward her, she 
was determined that I should. Little by little, 
she drew me out. Ere long the intense fire 
that she possessed had aroused the ambition 
that was in me. Then I did seek her. I was 
filled with enthusiasm. The wrongs of my 
people came up before me ; the desire grew 
more and more upon me to conquer Bome ; 
and she, like a witch, led me on, on. 

" I had little time then for Olympic ; she 
seemed to me as if a child and I years beyond 
her. One day, at a banquet that Glaucus gave, 
she beckoned me to her side, and, with no word 
of reproach, released me from my vows, telling 
me she saw there was not that in her to in- 
spire one so great as I ; and, summoning her 
attendant, placed a goblet to her lips and fell 
stricken to the floor. Then the anguish 
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crowded on me, and I recalled how ambition 
had crushed all that I loved. I was her mur- 
derer ! Throwing my arms high above me, 1 
opened the portal where they who were merry- 
making sat, and cried at the height of my 
voice : 

" * All of you know that I, Caasar, have mur- 
dered my child- wife ! ' 

"Standing near the portal, on the other 
side from me, was Lydia, surrounded by a bevy 
of companions, snickering youths, who looked 
at me with scorn. Clodian, too, was there. 
He loved Olympic as his own child, and dashed 
at me. I stood impassive with my arms folded, 
but Lydia, rushing to my side, cried : 

" * It's a lie ! Olympic ended her life, for she 
saw that CaBsar was not made for her, but that 
I — I, Lydia — was the one ordained to aid him 
to that he must reach ! ' 

" Hurling her from me, I exclaimed : 

" ^ I am no longer a youth ; the man in 
CdBsar has come forth ! Ambition has made 
me lose all that was dear to me ; ambition 
shall make me conquer all that I despise. 
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Away from me, woman ! Thou hast ignited 
the spark, but thou shalt not fan the flame. 
Caasar himself shall show his greatness there. 
'No woman shall evermore arouse the passion 
of CaBsar.' " 

And I, the Soul, saw not the youth, but the 
Warrior. 

And as he spoke there appeared one draw- 
ing near who was surely more beautiful than 
even he described. As she came with out- 
stretched arms, and waited near until he ceased 
to speak, a light spread over her youthful face, 
and I saw she recognized him of whom she 
came in quest. When he had finished, she 
said, in a sweet flute-like voice : 

" My lord, Caesar, Julius ; surely now that 
there are no laurels to win, thou canst look 
upon me once more — once more ! " 

" I, OaBsar," he exclaimed in tones of eager 
surprise, " can I believe what I do see before 
my eyes ? She whom I had not hoped to look 
upon again ; she who throughout my youthful 
life, my banishment, my wars, my conquests 
was always before me! When I entered 
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Borne in my chariot, with the pathway strewn 
with roses, amid the shouts of those who were 
proclaiming my victories, there was one face 
that seemed to lead me on — it was thine, 
Olympic. When my heart sickened at the 
sight of the vast legions that were massed 
against me, and the fear came to me that I 
might lead so many to their death, I saw from 
the distance, as if to urge me on and assure 
me of success — thee, Olympic. On that fatal 
day when I was stabbed by those whom I 
thought loved me best, it was thee, Olympic, 
who seemed to soothe the heartbreak and cause 
the pain to cease. Thy face, Olympic, though 
not visible to mortal eye, was always before 
CaBsar. Though Lydia had ignited the spark, 
thou, and thou alone, Olympic, fanned the flame 
and kept it ever burning." 

" My lord," she answered, " speak not so. 
Only say that thou dost love me. I did not 
reproach thee ; I did not betray her to thee. 
She did tell me, my lord, that thou wast too 
great for me ; that thou wast born to achieve 
greatness, but that while she could aid thee to 
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attain it I would take it all from thee. So I, 
my lord, did carry my love with me." 

"Olympie," he passionately urged, "thou 
wast ever nearest and dearest to me, as I went 
through life with thy face always before me. 
Canst thou not think only of that which was 
beautiful in life, and be near me always? 
Olympie, do not go from me again ! " 

'' My lord," she replied, " it seems that I 
have been wandering far and near. I did not 
look for such peace as to be at thy side, but I 
did long to be near where I might see thee 
and not oflfend thee. My lord, I have known 
for long of all the victories that thou hast won. 
I did not leave thee, my lord. In all the bat- 
tles thou didst fight, Olympie was by thy side ; 
and when thou wast struck down upon that 
fatal day, thy head did rest against her breast. 
But then I feared to stay long with thee, for 
thou wouldst surely have known me and been 
offended ; so I did pass away. My lord, 'tis I 
should crave thee to let me stay at thy side." 

" Olympie," he rejoined, " I should have 
paused ere saying what I did. There is One 
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greater than Cassar Who wills where thou and 
I shall stay ; but pray with me, Olympie, that 
thou and I may find peace together." 

Then, I, the Soul, found Ahasuerus close be- 
side me; and he, trembling with intense ex- 
citement, stretched out his arms to the War- 
rior, and in his plaintive voice cried : 

" Thou has opened, oh, Caesar, another pas- 
sage in my life. Dost thou not recognize 
Glaucus, the friend of thy youth ? Look, look 
at me, Caesar ! Am I so disfigured that thou 
canst not see in me that Glaucus whom thou 
didst use to love ? 

" Caesar, dost thou not know that I did love 
Olympie with a love that thou couldst not un- 
derstand ? I would have made her my wife 
before all our world ; I would have worshiped 
her. Caesar, I was thy friend. I did watch 
Olympie, and my heart did nearly break when 
I did see her wither as the flower, when I did 
see her steps lag day by day. I did know the 
love she did bear for thee would never change, 
therefore I did tell her not of the passion that 
was consuming me. Thou dost know, Caesar, 
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that when Olympie did die, my life was as 
naught to me. Thou dost know my palace was 
closed, and I did order that all my roses should 
be made to die ; for, indeed, it was Olympic's 
tomb, and I did wish all to be in mourning for 
her. I did wish no brightness to be around ; 
and I did will that it should be let to crumble 
away and that no fair mistress should ever 
enter its doors. It could not be Olympic's : it 
should be no one else's ; for I did hold it to be 
sacred where she had once been. Thou dost 
know how I did go to the wars and fight as no 
man did fight, in the hope of meeting death. 
And thou dost know how word was brought 
thee by my slave that mine own dagger had 
set me free. Thou didst not know then, oh, 
Caesar, that it was for Olympie that I did take 
my life. We have her now. Oh, Caesar, let 
me stay near thee too, that I may see the 
radiance once more on my Olympic's face ! " 

And I, the Soul, saw that Caesar and 
Olympie recognized in the Jew, Glaucus, the 
friend of their youth. 

** And, Caesar," continued the Jew, " furthier- 
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more can I tell thee. Thou dost recognize in 
the Jew, Glaacos ; dost thou know whom the 
Jew doth recognize in thee? I will tell thee, 
CaBsar. Thou art Babiel, my one time son-in- 
law. And thou, Olympic, dost thou know who 
thou wert ? Thou wert Kebekah, my young- 
est, daughter. While in thee, Kachel, I recog- 
nize Lvdia." 

Now I, the Soul, was puzzled ; for though 
the Jew had said the Boman maiden, Olympic, 
was his daughter Bebekah, the Jewish maiden 
of that name was also then by his side. But 
as I pondered, I hoard the Voice saying : 

" Disturb not thyseK ; for is it not written : 
* The secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God ; but those things that are revealed belong 
to us ? ' " 

Then the Jew took me by the hand and led 
me on, saying : 

" Through thee so much hath been revealed 
to me of my past lives that I do thirst to know 
what else hath been my lot." 

And as he spoke he suddenly stopped and 
stepped behind me, and I, the Soul, too, wan 
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afraid and fain would have turned back^ for 
there, crouching before me, was a creature so 
deformed, so hideous, so terrible to look upon, 
I could not take my eyes from him. He ap- 
peared as if he wished to speak but could not, 
his lips seeming parched and glued together. 
Then a feeling of great pity came over me, and 
I said, stretching forth my arms : 
" Speak, speak, oh, wretched one ! " 
Then the mouth of the creature twitched and 
contorted, the head turned from side to side, I 
heard a gurgle and the tongue protruded, and 
with one mighty effort his voice came. 
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^* THIBTY-NINB." 

" I WAS known as Thirty-nine," he gasped. 

" My proper name I will not tell. I lived in 

the time of Philip, King of Spain ; I was in 

close attendance upon him. My wife, Maritta, 

who was more than beautiful, came across his 

path ; and not long after he had set his eyes 

upon her, I noticed that favors were heaped 

upon me, — I seemingly stepped higher in my 

king's esteem. This, I knew, was not for any 

increased valor I had shown, or yet for any 

great love he had for me ; but still I could not 

see the cause. Then there came a time when 

my king sent me on important missions. I 

rode day and night to return the quicker to my 

wife, who shed many tears and made much 

lamentation at my departure. It seemed, each 

time I thus promptly despatched my mission, 
76 
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the distance of my subsequent journey was in- 
creased. 

" I grew suspicious. I had heard tell of an 
Alchemist, who lived in a cave some distance 
from my castle, who could tell wondrous tales 
of those he knew not ; and what I had laughed 
at before, I now brought myself to do. I 
found my way to his strange abode, and there 
was greeted by a bent and aged hermit. He 
paid little attention to me, but went humming 
back and forth among his many herbs. He 
spoke no word for some time, then, turning 
toward me, called me by name, which gave me 
much surprise; and, taking up a handful of 
what appeared to me only green herbs, shook 
them several times, and mumbled some words 
from which I gleaned that my wife was no wife 
to me. 

" I scowled, and started in anger ; to which 
he paid no heed, but taking up more herbs and 
shaking them with the others, said : 

" ' There is one great in power who is steal- 
ing that away from thee that is thine.' 

^^ As he spoke, he dashed all the herbs in his 
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hands into a large cauldron. In a few mo- 
ments he carefully dipped out enough l^uid to 
fill a glass bowl, which seemed hollowed out of 
one solid square of crystal, and bade me come 
toward him. I had never seen clearer liquid, 
but as I gazed into the bowl I saw nothing else, 
and was turning away with a sneer when a tiny 
speck in one corner arrested my attention. It 
grew larger and larger until the whole surface 
of the liquid in the bowl was covered by a pic- 
ture. 

" In that picture I saw the king ; I saw my- 
self, the fool, the dupe, sent on missions and 
my wife left in his power ! 

*' Frenzied with rage, the desire was strong 
within me to strangle him who had shown me 
these things ; but as I turned to give my feel- 
ings vent, I was restrained by a strangeness of 
look about him that made me long to speak 
more to him. 

" ' My king has played me false 1 my wife has 
played me false ! ' I cried. * Ere long I will 
do my reckoning; then I shall be a greater 
outcast than thou art I ' 
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^^ Looking me steadfastly in the face, and 
stretching forth his long and bony hand, he 
said: 

" * I never speak to man, but there is that I 
do see in thy eyes that doth make thee dear 
to me. Thou speakest of thy misery — thou 
dost not know what misery is 1 I have trav- 
eled from country to country telling men what 
harm there was behind them, showing them 
what harm there was in store for them ; yet 
what I have done hath brought peace to no 
one, but hath made me a wanderer on the face 
of the earth. Still I cannot give it up. I have 
foreseen my end, and I must live until it comes. 
I will be strangled by one to whom I do a kind- 
ness. I can speak no more to thee. Farewell. 
Thy king is false to thee ! Thy wife is false 
to thee 1 Farewell ! ' 

**Then he turned again to his pots, his 
plants, his herbs ; and I, lashed with fury, dug 
my spurs into my horse and rushed back to her 
whom 1 believed had played me false. 

"In I dashed. Maritta was sleeping. I stood 
over her, trembling in my rage, doubting not 
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that what had been revealed to me was true. 
Should I give her time to pray ? or should I 
crush her as she slept? 

"My hands were powerful, and with the 
added force that fury gave, I pressed my 
thumbs each side her throat and my fingers 
back of her neck — harder, harder, harder — 
until her eyes opened as if they would drop 
from their sockets, and stared at me with a 
look of love and yearning. Then I moved my 
hands away, and, shrieking at her what I had 
been told, dared her deny it. Her look 
changed to one of sad reproach, and, with a 
gasping breath, she cried : 

"'Thou dost believe that! The king has 
tempted, commanded, threatened me often, 
but I am true to thee ! ' 

" ' Thou liest ! ' I shrieked at her. My fury 
grew more intense. Springing at her throat 
again, I pressed on it with my thumbs and 
fingers until I heard the bones of the neck 
snap. 

" Then my fury left me, and horror took pos- 
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session in its place. What had I done ? My 

wife was truel My wife was true! Out 1 

rushed, onto my horse I jumped, on, on to the 

hermit's I galloped ; and as I drew near I saw 

him standing placid as if awaiting me, although 

he could see the fury beaming in my eyes. He 

did not move, and as I approached nearer 

I saw one more picture, — the Alchemist 

awaiting his death, and I come to set him free. 

" I closed my eyes to the vision, and sped on 

until I drew rein close to him. Suddenly a 

feeling possessed me that caused me to hesitate. 

I could not do it ! I could not do it ! There 

was that about him that kept my hands off. 

But, as if divining my feelings, he advanced 

with a triumphant expression upon his face 

that rekindled and intensified my passion. 

Springing from my horse, I seized him by 

the throat as I had done Maritta. He 

made no struggle, but, as he fell backward, 

gasped : 

" * I did tell thee that I was waiting to be 

delivered. When I did take thy hand^ I did 
6 
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know it was thee who would set me free. 
Press harder, for I am eager to go ! ' 

"Frenzied with fury, I jumped on him, I 
stamped on him, I dug my spurs deep into his 
flesh, until life was extinct ; then I kicked his 
body aside and left, for I had one more to 
reckon with. I returned to my castle and went 
at once to the room where I had left Maritta. 
Her women were about her wailing. 

"My fury was only increased. I hurried 
forth to seek an audience with the king, but 
ere I reached the palace I was grasped from be- 
hind, put in irons and thrown into prison. Iron 
bands were fastened around my wrists and 
ankles, and I was chained as a dog on all fours 
to the ground. An iron band was fastened 
around my neck, and a chain, running the 
length of my back, was attached to it and se- 
cured to the floor at my feet, so that I could 
not ease my position without strangling. I 
could not lie, I could not sit ; there, like a brute, 
I was bound. Food was placed just far enough 
away to keep me from touching it ; water was 
placed in sight, but no drop was allowed to 
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pass my lips. Philip himself came to my 
dungeon, and sneered at me, and taunted me, 
and called me foul epithets. 

" On the third day of my imprisonment he 
came again, and, smiling a sickening smile in 
my face, said : 

" * You will render the highest service in the 
eyes of your king, — for is it not that you will 
die for him ? * Then, with a mocking sneer, he 
continued : ' I, your king, thank you much for 
the life you are giving for me ; but I thank you 
more for the charge you will leave in my tender 
care, for, through the skill of my physicians, 
Maritta is past the danger point and will live 1 ' 

" My strength was most gone, but I tore at 
the chains, I strained my arms and legs, in an 
endeavor to get free. The king only laughed, 
taunted and sneered. I cursed him as man 
never was cursed before. I shrieked for mercy, 
only to be answered with roars of laughter. 
Maritta, she whom I would rather see dead 
than in his clutches, now was at his mercy ; 
while I was at the mercy of death 1 

^' Straining, struggling until the blood poured 
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from the gashes in my limbs, with the sound 
of his laughter ringing in my ears, my strength 
left me and I knew no more." 

And, as he finished, I, the Soul, sickened at 
the woes and sorrows I had heard related, 
as I looked with pity on him who crouched be- 
fore me. And I saw the Jew come from be- 
hind me and, going forward, stoop down and 
speak: 

^'I do know thy name, though thou dost 
wish to be known only as Thirty-nine. For- 
give me I Forgive me ! Look at me. Canst 
thou not see who does stand before thee t " 

Then I, the Soul, saw Thirty-nine snarl at 
the Jew, and struggle as if he would break the 
bonds ; but the Jew continued : 

" Thirty -nine, thou shouldst not be bound ; I 
should be the one in the toils. I will relate to 
thee. Thirty-nine, a confession that hath bur- 
dened my soul for years. Thirty-nine, thou 
dost recognize in me, I see, the Alchemist. I 
did know from my herbs that my death would 
come only by the hands of one whom I should 
be false to ; and when I did cast my eyes on 
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thee, while I did finger the herbs to tell thee 
what thou didst wish, I did see in them also 
what I did wish, — ^that thou wast the one to 
set me free. I did see thee sent on missions, 
I did see thy wife left at home unprotected, I 
did see her beautiful, and I did see the king did 
press himself upon her while she did shrink 
from him praying for thy return. But I was 
cunning. It did read — I could see it — that thou 
must set me free. So I did lie to thee, and 
wait for my end to come ; for I did read, after 
thou hadst left me, what thou hadst done in 
thy passion. Hence, thou didst find me calmly 
awaiting thy return with folded arms." 

And I, the Soul, pitied Thirty-nine as he 
struggled to break the bonds that held him. I 
pitied the Jew, for he had done only what had 
been shown him to do. Surely the Jew's pun- 
ishment was the greater, for as he gazed at 
Thirty-nine he moaned : 

*' Surely, ' Thy sin will find thee out ! ' f or I 
do see in that crouching being none other than 
mine own daughter Rachel ! " 

"Thou sayest that thy soul forsook its 
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human habitation seven times," I, the Soul, said 
to the Jew. *' How is it, then, thinkest thou, 
man has written of thee as though thou hadst 
never left the body, but hadst wandered on 
for ages ? " 

" I know not," he answered, " except it be 
that in my middle life, the one thou has just 
heard related, I did stay so long that many 
generations did pass before I did go. As Ahas- 
uerus, my years were three score and ten ; as 
Abdel el Babdel, two score and ten ; as Glaucus, 
one score and ten : but my wanderings as the 
Alchemist did cover many centuries and em- 
brace all the lands that were known. Early 
in that life, I did see the Christ, and I do even 
now remember thos6 wondrous soft, pitiful 
eyes of His as He did pass in and out among 
the poor and needy; but He did speak no 
word to me, and I did go my way seeking the 
one who would set me free. Nations did pass 
away, and new ones were reared upon their 
ruins, before I did see the Thirty-nine and 
know my time had come." 

" How," I asked him, " dost thou account 
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for the legends concerning thee ? and how dost 
thou think, though all else in them was false, 
thy name was known to the writers thereof ? " 
" Is it not," he answered, " that it did get 
upon: the winds as I did travel from country to 
country as the Alchemist? — for thou dost 
know that I did live many years before the 
Christ. It was in the time of the Christ, and 
many years after, that I did wander without 
returning. That is the time that they did write 
of me. Many, many did know me, but none 
did know the cayse of my wanderings ; and 
what they did not know their minds did 
invent. I did go around with my herbs : they 
did recall naught of me. I know none cursed 
as I — none. The legend of my curse must 
have come down from children to children, to 
account for their knowing my name. If it 
were so that the Christ had cursed me, would 
I not have known it ? Thy Christ, who was 
so merciful, would never have said to me, ' Go 
on ! Go on ! ' No, He was too merciful for 
that. My curse did come from what I had 
done. Christ did forgive those who did spurn 
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Him ; and there was not one who did injure 
Him that He did not return good to." 

While the Jew was speaking, Thirty-nine 
writhed and struggled as if to free himself ; 
and, from time to time^ I, the Soul, had cast a 
look upon him full of longing to set him free ; 
but as Ahasuerus ceased, I glanced in quick 
surprise to find the poor, deformed creature 
snarling like a beast at a tall, restless, beauti- 
ful woman who stood before him. Then a 
look of satisfaction came into his face, for he 
saw in her that which was part of himself. 



* 
t 



vm. 

NADJB, THE KIHIUST. 

I 

Snapping her fingers high in the air at him^ 
and with an imperative toss of the head, she 
defiantly said : 

" Well ! I'm Nadje ! I seem welcome to 
one, for he sees in me much of his wickeder 
self. The rest of you don't seem to know me. 
Well ! I know you all. Thou, Jew, standing 
there, come forth I I see in thee Zaloughfsky, 
the serf, father of Thaddeus. And thou, Cae- 
sar, shouldst recognize me ; thou didst love me 
with all the burning ardor of thy race when 
thou didst live as Thaddeus. Dost thou not 
know me now ? Thou, oh docile and simper- 
ing Olynopie ! one would not think in looking 
at thy innocent baby face that I can see in 
thee the Duke that I sacrificed so many lives 

for. But thou, who dost not seem to be the 
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same in substance as the others, from whence 
and for what cometh thou ? " 

And I, the Soul, answered her who was so 
defiant that earth was my home, and while I 
knew not why I had come, my mission was 
seemingly with the Jew. 

"Well!" ejaculated the newcomer, in a 
voice that though sharp and quick was not 
unmusical, "I can tell you but little of the 
Jew, but 1*11 tell you of myself, who am part 
of his daughter Bachel ; of Thaddeus, who is 
part of Kabiel ; of Sergius, who is part of Ee- 
bekah. 

" On the estates of the Duke Michael ovitz, I, 
Nad je, my brothers and sisters lived with our 
father, who was a serf. Near us lived Thad- 
deus, whose father, Zaloughfsky, was a serf 
also. We had seen so much of the horrors of 
being bound — not even having one's soul one's 
own — that, as we grew older, we felt the most 
intense hatred for those above us ; and had 
planned, almost from childhood, to lend our 
hands, when we came of the proper age, 
towards freeing Bussia of some of those who 
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were so obnoxious to us poor, down-trodden 
people. 

" The Duke's son, Sergius, was somewhat 
older than I, and, by accident as it chanced, 
his eyes fell upon me. I despised him because 
he was an aristocrat, but before long he had 
flattered me so that I almost commenced to like 
him ; which only increased Thaddeus' hatred 
against all those who were above him. 

" Well ! Sergius procured my freedom from 
his father. He saw in me one who was well 
adapted for the stage. Through his influence 
I secured an engagement, and, I suppose, also 
through his influence, I immediately scored 
success. My ambition and abilities were such 
that it was predicted I would become one of 
Russians greatest actresses. 

" Thaddeus, however, would not hold within 
the bounds. I was gone, he would not stay. 
He stole away, came to St. Petersburg, and 
joined himself to a band of Nihilists. He 
came to the theatre night after night, saying 
he wished to protect me. He begged me to 
give up the life I was leading and return with 
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him ; but I was of the disposition that, once 
I had tasted of ease, of the glamour, of the 
splendor of luxury, I did not wish to give them 
up. 

" So, the time went by, and as it went I saw 
that I, Nadje, was only a passing fancy and 
that Sergius was tiring of me. Well 1 I was 
nothing but a serf ! but with all ray fire, malice, 
hatred, ambition, I had a heart, and, like a fool, 
I loved him ! 

" Finally, after a lapse of some time during 
which I had not seen him, Sergius, who was 
still proud of having me as a prot6g6, though 
he desired to free himself from any entangle- 
ment, wrote me that he with a party of his 
friends would be present at the theatre on a 
certain night, and that he wished me to do my 
very best. 

" Well 1 I did my best 1 I played that night 
with all the fire that was in my nature. 

"Well! others had come too. Thaddeus 
was there. I didn't care. He was willing to 
risk his life for me ; while my life, now that 
Sergius would cast me aside, was worth 
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nothing to me. I wished only to free the 
world of him and myself. Thaddeus and his 
accomplices wished to free the world of 
about two thousand aristocrats. So, just be- 
fore the last act, I accompanied them down 
under the stage. 

" Well ! the men were weaklings ; they were 
afraid to ignite the fuse. * Bah ! Cowards ! ' 
I cried at them, and, dashing the fire from 
their hands, with shrieks of glee and satisfac- 
tion that could be heard throughout the house, 
I struck the fuse. 

" Well ! In less time than it takes me to 
tell you, there was a terrible crash, there were 
shrieks and there were groans, and hundreds 
were dead or mutilated. 

" Well ! Sergius was not injured, Nadje 
was not injured ; but, alas ! my poor Thaddeus 
was almost in atoms. 

*'The soldiers came and were stationed 
around the building. I was so enraged that 
I had not gone myself and that Sergius had 
escaped that I went defiantly out where they 
were, told them what I had done, and endeav- 
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ored to taunt them into shooting me on the 
spot. But no! They arrested and chained 
me ; and as we started on the way to prison I 
caught a glimpse of Sergius, whose looks 
expressed sorrow and pity combined with re- 
lief at being thus able to rid himself of me. 

*^ In a few days a number of prisoners were 
to be sent to Siberia, and, much to my surprise, 
without any trial, — which would have led only 
to my execution — I was notified that I was to 
go with them. Well 1 I guessed the reason. 
Sergius knew a trial would make him promi- 
nent in a case that would not add to the 
honor of his family, and, having much influence 
at court, arranged that I should be sent quietly 
away. 

" As I refused to walk with anyone, I was 
marched off at the end of the line ; and as I 
passed through the streets I was hissed and 
scoffed and pointed at by even the children. 
But T held my head high in the air and took 
no notice of any, until it seemed my eyes 
were drawn to one side, and there, as if to get 
one last look at me, was Sergius, his arms 
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folded, placid, unmoved. I cast him a defiant 
glance, curled my lips into the air, held my 
head erect, and walked as if I were going 
through the streets a conqueror from a recent 
victory. 

"There were about thirty others in the 
party, and we, poor devils ! walked. If any 
fell from exhaustion, they were struck with 
the butt of a gun or poked with a bayonet and 
made to rise ; and if they were too far gone to 
do so, they were simply left to freeze to death : 
for the fewer convicts who reached Siberia, 
the more money T7ent into the pockets of those 
who had charge of them. I have sometimes 
thought, many were put out of the way on 
that account. 

" Well ! I wasn't fortunate enough to drop 
by the way, so I was put into a small hut 
with four other women, and given a little black 
bread to eat, which, naturally, I refused. I 
was persecuted on account of my looks by the 
officials, whom I saw pocketing the greater 
portion of the funds allowed by the gov- 
ernment for our maintenance, while we, 
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poor creatures I were treated as so much 
cattle. 

"WeUl thej shouldn't treat Nadje that 
way ! It was reported I would not eat. They 
came. They forced food down my throat, 
nearly choking me. I saw that would not 
work. So I took a pin and opened the large 
vein in my left arm. They came. They 
bound it up. Well ! I opened it again. They 
came and bound it up again. I opened it 
wider. Well I I don't know when they came 
again, because I wasn't there 1 " 
Nadje stopped and the Jew continued : 
" She was such a winsome child, so hand- 
some but so defiant. I did know that she 
would bring her father's hair to shame. It did 
break his heart when she did leave with the 
Duke's son ; and — my boy ! my boy 1 whom I 
did love as no noble ever did love a son ! — when 
he did leave me, my heart did break also. 
What though I was a serf ? — a serf could feel, 
he could have a heart, he could yearn for his 
only child. He did stay with me but for one 
week after she did go, and I did hear naught 
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of him until they did come and tell me of the 
tragedy that had plunged St. Petersburg in 
mourning. And I, the serf, was in mourning 
too, for my only son lying dead ; and when I 
did go to comfort my companion, Nadje's 
father, I did find him no more. 

" Then I did go to the Duke, and tell him 
that I had been faithful to him, and that, 
though my son had been wayward, I was still 
his father, and did crave of him to let me go 
and see the last that did remain of him ; and 
he did bid me go. 

" As I did near the place, they did say : 

" * That is the father of the rascal, the villain, 
the devil, who did send so many to their doom.' 

" And they did stone me, and I was taken 
and cast into prison, and they did say all man- 
ner of lies against me. It was not so, but they 
did say that in my house it was planned that 
the building should be shattered, and that 
death was too good for me. 

" And, though I was then quite old, they 

did march me forth to the hardest torture that 

could be given in the land that every Eussian 
7 
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hates. But there was One more merciful to 
me. I did fall by the wayside, and as I did 
slowly freeze, I did feel the bayonet poked 
into my ribs. But I could not move ; so they 
did leave my body for the wolves to eat, and 
my soul to go to its reckoning." 



IX. 



NAPOLEON, THE OOBSIOAN. 

As we journeyed on, we came into an at- 
mosphere that seemed to breathe of love ; and 
through the dimness there arose two forms 
that I knew full well were the great Emperor 
of the French and his Empress, Josephine. 

The look upon her face was of supreme hap- 
piness, and Napoleon's had lost much of that 
contemplative air which characterized it while 
upon earth, a look of contentment having 
taken its place. 

And I, the Soul, approached and would have 
spoken, when the stately form of Caesar came 
forward and, with folded arms and head erect, 
said, in a voice full of sorrow : 

" Thou who art part of me, I do grieve for 

thee. Thou wast sent to finish what I had 
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left undone — left undone not of my own free* 
will, but because my time had been cut short. 
In grieving for thee I grieve also for myself, 
for was it not the same unbounded ambition 
that caused both thy ^downfall and my un- 
timely end ? I was with thee in thy battles. 
Thou didst not fear, thou oouldst not fear, for 
the CaBsar did inspire thee with his courage. I 
did make thee, of my own will, battle in all the 
countries that Caesar did battle in ; and, to thy 
credit, thou wast victorious in fields where 
CaBsar had failed. If thou hadst been content 
to continue under the guidance of one who had 
ever led thee right, thou wouldst not have died 
in exile. But there was that unconquerable 
egotism in thee which, when thou didst at 
length realize that another, though mnsden, 
was controlling thy actions, did lead thee 
proudly to assert thyself ; and thou didst let 
thy vanity inflate thee so that thou didst think 
less of the welfare of thy people than of thine 
own glory : for it was not for the good of tfay 
people, but to satisfy thy ambition to become 
emperor, that thou didst lead so many of thy 
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soldiers to destruction. Napoleon, it was then 
thy downfall did commence." 

And I, the Soul, saw Napoleon rouse as if 
from a dream, a heavy shadow come oyer his 
brow, the look of contemplation return into his 
■eyes, while in a deep, calm voice he spoke : 

"Thou art right. Napoleon was traitor to 
himself. Oh, Caesar, I felt thee near me when 
I went to battle, and thou canst not complain 
but that I did fight nobly ; and if I did sacri- 
fice my countrymen I would, had I been per- 
mitted to continue, have made my country- ^as 
great as thou didst make thy Eome. 

'^ Caesar, it is true that Napoleon was am- 
bitious, and grievously did he suffer for it. 
Thou dost remember the glories of the battles 
I did win, the, wealth that I did bring into 
France, the kingdoms that I did overcome ; 
but, Caesar, where my ambition did play me 
false, and when my downfall really did begin, 
was when I did separate from Josephine. If I 
do remember rightly, thou didst put thy wife 
away, not through fault of hers, but because sus- 
picion had been cast upon her. Caesar, I know 
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not if thy fall came from that, but I do know 
that if Napoleon had not put her away from 
him whose guiding hand had ever curbed that 
ambition, whose judgment had ever led him in 
the right, he would not have died the death he 
did. It was not suspicion that made me put 
Josephine from me. It was not, as has been 
said, merely that I did wish to leave an heir to 
bear the name of Napoleon. No. Napoleon's 
thoughts were too centered on himself for that. 
He did writhe and was tortured to think that 
he, the king of battles, should be pointed at 
as * the Corsican,' who, withal he could con- 
quer emperors, had no royal blood in his veins. 
Napoleon knew he could not transmit his 
genius, and cared not that at his death there 
should be those left to bear his name ; there- 
fore it was not only that he might have an 
heir to succeed him that caused him to set aside 
Josephine. It was that, CaBsar, which ruined 
thee, — say what thou wilt — it was ambition. 
It was ambition with thee to become king. It 
was ambition with me to link myself with roy- 
alty, and to have as part of my flesh and blood 
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one who had also royal blood in his veins. So 
Napoleon was, as Csesar, led to his untimely 
end by ambition." 

" Caesar does not condemn ambition," re- 
joined the Warrior. " Why should man not 
wish to make much of himself ? Why should 
not man wish to soar to the highest realms that 
can be attained ? What I did condemn in thee, 
Napoleon, was that thou sacrificed thy people, 
thou sacrificed the good of thy country for 
ambition. That, Csesar never did." 

" Thou art right, oh, noble Cassar," the Cor- 
sican replied. " I know too well where my 
faults lay, but I was unwilling to own, even to 
myself, I covld do that which was wrong. 
Oh, Josephine! Josephine! If I had kept 
thee with me, thou wouldst have shown me, in 
thy kind and loving way, what my errors 



were." 



" Napoleon ! Napoleon ! " Josephine pleaded 
in a low, soft voice full of tenderness. " Speak 
not so. Napoleon. I was always with thee. 
When thou didst send me from thee, it seemed 
the strings of m^ hear^ did snap, and aU that 
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did pertain to earth in me did vanish ; and I 
did live, ^NTapoleon, more upon my knees, pray- 
ing for thee and wishing for thy welfare, than 
in thinking of earthly things. Napoleon, I, in 
my thoughts, was with thee always. Before 
thy doom did come, my soul was heavy bur- 
dened, and I did feel that thy star was setting. 
Oh, Napoleon I Napoleon 1 think not that I 
reproach thee, for my words were always of 
love and comfort to thee. Oh, if I could have 
been with thee, I feel. Napoleon, I could have 
curbed thy ambition ; and surely, if thou hadst 
been sent away, Josephine would have been as 
much a prisoner as thou, and Napoleon would 
have breathed his last with his head resting 
upon her breast. 

" Napoleon, I was near thee when thou didst 
die ; for thou dost know that when thy down- 
fall came I did give up the struggle ; for, 
Napoleon, if I could not be with thee on earth, 
I knew, by leaving it, that I could hover near 
thee ; and. Napoleon, in all thy glories, in all 
thy miseries, Josephine did try to make thee 
know that she was at thy side." 
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*' Josephine I Josephine ! I was. happy in 
my victories for the sake of my ambition, for the 
sake of my country, for the sake of my chil. 
dren — for my soldiers were my children ; but, 
Josephine, my true happiness was when I 
could rest my head, if but for a moment, upon 
thy breast, forgetting ambition, country, war, 
and think only of my love for thee 1 " 

" Ah, Napoleon, ambition, country, war com- 
bined cannot, in the balance, outweigh love ! " 

" Josephine ! Josephine ! I fought for my 
country, I risked my life for my country, I 
gave it for my country. I do swear that I 
fought, not, as has been said, only for my own 
glory ; not, as has been said, only for my own 
ambition ; but I did fight for every French- 
man. My countrymen were ever in my heart. 
If thou couldst have read what was engraved 
on it, thou wouldst have spelled the one word 
' France.' 

" Ah, Josephine ! what does it avail that the 
world lauds and praises one after he has gone ? 
Caesar was surrounded by traitors, cut short in 
his very prime ; so was it with Napoleon. To 
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further their own selfish aims, men extol and 
flatter the Caasar, but they forget the anguish, 
the agony, the torture of the man, the warrior, 
the emperor breathing his last a prisoner ! " 

"Thou art right, Napoleon," the Warrior 
assented. " I was stabbed by those I fought 
for, by those whom I had loved ; but. Napo- 
leon, my death was easy, for it was sudden. 
Napoleon, thou too wast betrayed by those 
whom thou hadst put thy trust in ; and there was 
not one among all thou hadst fought for man 
enough to help thee gain thy freedom. Thou 
didst die a death far worse than if daggers had 
been thrust through thy heart, for thou didst 
live thy death for many years. Napoleon, 
Caesar's death was more generous than thine." 

Then after a pause, during which it seemed 
as though a vision of the past had opened be- 
fore the eyes of Caesar, he continued in a tone 
of deep meditation : 

" Two thousand years ago ! Two thousand 
years ago ! And it seems to me as if it were 
but yesterday — but yesterday ! Two thousand 
ye^r^ I How many GJfxs^n^e^ have occurred | 
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yet CaBsar has not changed — the man is the 
same. Two thousand years ago the country 
was a wilderness overrun by uncivilized tribes 
and savage hordes ; and but a few years since 
he who came to take Caesar's place knew much 
of that same land. Where were the tribes and 
hordes? Where they had once swept down was 
now civilized ; where they had once struggled 
in barbaric array were now kings and queens 
and emperors in lands where art, beauty and 
culture flourished. Two thousand years ago ! 
Two thousand years ago ! So many changes 
have been wrought, and Caesar from afar hath 
looked on and seen them all. He alone has 
been unchanged. Time alone cannot change 
man. No matter what his station, what his 
circumstances may be, in himself he is only 
man. Two thousand years ago 1 Then there 
was no Napoleon, then there was but one 
Caesar. Two thousand years ago ! Modes, 
manners and customs all have changed, but to 
what end — what end ? Did Caesar, as Napo- 
leon, with his cannon, with his muskets, with 
his bayoi^ets, win great^er battles than di4 
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CaBsar^ as CaBsar, when he bad but the arrow, 
the javelin, and the other crude implements of 
warfare that were known in his time ? CaBsar 
improvised his own implements of war. It 
was he who engineered the building of the 
bridges ; it was he who engineered the taking 
of towns. Caesar was the general of the whole 
army. Did CaBsar, robed in velvets and with a 
diadem of jewels, become any greater than 
CaBsar appareled in linen and crowned with the 
laurel leaf? The man was the same — ^the 
man is always the same, no matter what, 
changes are made by the stations that are 
forced upon him. Two thousand years ! and 
yet it is as vivid to my eyes as. if it were yes* 
terday I Olympic — Glaucus — even Cicero. 
Cicero did have a malicious tongue, and when 
fortune frowned upon CaBsar he did use it to 
bear him no good ; but when CaBsar triumphed 
over fortune, then flowery language came for- 
ward describing CaBsar. So in the world ! So 
in the world I I have no feelings now towards ' 
the Corsican save feelings mixed with love.V 
^^ Napoleon! !Napoleonf resumed Jose* 
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phine, whose whole being seemed enwrapped 
in the Emperor to the exclusion of all others. 
^^ Oh, how my heart doth ache when I do think 
of all thou didst suffer 1 I do believe, Napo- 
leon, as I always did, that thy heart was mine, 
that thy love was mine. Ah, Napoleon, little 
didst thou know, when I did part from thee 
my very heart did break! 

"Napoleon, how happy Josephine would 
have been to be only thy wife. Napoleon, the 
battles that thou didst fight did take thee from 
me ; the glories that thou didst win did take 
thee from me. I did not have what even the 
simplest peasant's wife possessed. Though my 
husband was great, he did have to leave me 
with a broken heart while he did sacrifice me 
and himself for. his country." 

Then I, the Soul, heard the voice of Nadje, 
the Russian, by my side, though its tones were 
not now of defiance, but full of sad tenderness. 

" It seems to me the world is bearing fruit 
now for what he did. Napoleon should not 
have made himself emperor. Look ! Napoleon 
weepa! He loves Josephine very dearly ; it 
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is beautiful to see them together! Look at 
me I Look at me! I am only plain Nadje. 
The Jew has his daughter, CaBsar has Olympie, 
Napoleon has Josephine. It seems t have no 
one ! '' 

" Josephine, I see it all now ! " Napoleon 
resumed. " When I do look back, Josephine, 
and see the misery that I have wrought, I feel 
that my heart also would break. Josephine, 
rest thy head upon my breast that I may com- 
fort thee ! " 

" Napoleon, oh, to feel that I am now with 
thee forever ! Napoleon, we will not think of 
the heartbreaks, we will not think of the part- 
ings ; we will think only of love ! 

"But why should one come and bring up 
thoughts that should be buried ? Why should 
one come and arouse the earthly thoughts 
when we are so content?" 

Then I, the Soul, heard the Voice saying, in 
tones of rebuke : 

" Thou art too happy. Thou art letting self- 
ishness take the place of thy mission. Thou 
cau£ft not stay wher^ t};ou hast placed thyself, 
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but thou must be led on towards higher things. 
It is time that thou shouldst be aroused to 
strive to attain that only which will bring 
thee everlasting peace." 

Then I, the Soul, heard the plaintive voice 
of the Jew, who had stood by fixedly contem- 
plating the Corsican, saying : 

" In this one I do recognize he who was 
ruler of the French when I, in my sixth life, 
was an officer in the Prussian army. 

" The French were encamped not very far 
from us, and about half way between their lines 
and ours did live my sweetheart, Marie, who 
would have been my wife ere then had not the 
war broken out. The temptation was very 
strong, and I did long to have a few hours with 
her ; for might it not be that I should not look 
upon her face again ? The Corsican's fearless- 
ness* had caused panic in the heart of every 
Prussian, and each man did feel that when he 
did meet the Frenchman he must be prepared. 
So I did, at night, go to Marie's house ; and 
while I was talking with her I was surprised 
by a small body of the enemy who were forag- 
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ing, and ere I did hide, they did recognize my 
uniform ; and they did tear me from the maiden, 
who did weep on her knees before them and 
did plead with them for mercy. But they did 
say tiiat I was a spy, and that they would take 
me to their general, for they did think that 
even were I not a spy papers might be found 
upon me which would prove of import to him. 
So they did drag me to their emperor, but they 
could find naught about me that would betray 
my army. I was an officer of some rank, and 
they would not shoot me — ^they would hold me 
as hostage, so he did tell them. 

" But Marie, fearing that they would, shoot 
me, did dress herself as a farmer's daughter 
and carry a basket which she did laden with 
food to tempt the hungry soldier, and she did 
make her way through the ranks until she did 
come where I was held. Then she did talk 
and jest with those who did guard me ; and 
they did think that she was a farmer's daugh- 
ter, and did laugh and make much fun with 
her. She did hide the flashing of her eyes and 
the scorn of her lips, and did make them ap- 
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pear as if full of smiles ; but 1 did know how 
she did suffer. 

"While they did eat and drink, she did 
whisper to me how I could escape. In her 
merrymaking she did throw off her hood and 
cape, and I did secretly slip them on myself ; 
and ere they did know it I was outside the 
ranks. But though I did hide in the thickest 
part of the woods, they did soon find me and 
pierce my body with many bullets." 

The Jew's excitement was intense as he de- 
scribed this scene, and I, the Soul, could see 
from the manner in which he regarded Nadje 
during its < recital that she was the Marie to 
whom he referred. While he spoke, I saw the 
fire rekindle in her eyes ; and as he finished, 
she took up the brdken thread of his narrative 
with all the self ^assertiveness that characterized 
her. 

" Well ! Jew," she said, " I recognize in you 
Frederick, the Prussian, and I see that you 
recognize in me, Marie. 

" I can feel even now the torture I endured 

while I laughed and jested with the French 
8 
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soldiers for your sake. Well ! I loved you ! I 
was willing to give my life, my honor, every- 
thing, for you ; but even I could not hold them 
long. When they looked for you and found 
you gone, they were terror-stricken, for though 
their emperor loved them, they knew what his 
displeasure meant ; and, stopping only to charge 
the guard to watch me closely, they galloped 
off in pursuit. 

" Well ! he did watch me closely — so closely 
that it was not long before I had him in my 
power. The Frenchmen were easily won over. 

"Weill while talking to him, I was taking 
my bearings. I came across a paper that had 
been passed around with orders for the battle 
that was to take place within a short time. I 
gradually got near it. I picked it up. I put 
it in my mouth. I held it to one side of it, 
and when they were heavy in sleep — I was only 
a woman; they did not expect me attempt 
escape; they thought I would fear their 
muskets! — I stealthfuUy crawled from place to 
place until I had gotten outside the encamp- 
ment. Then I ran as only one upon whom de- 
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pencils her lover's ajad her coimtrj^'s degtinjjr 
could rx^Uj until I reaohed my J athcar's, ojxly fto 
fi,nd itbat he had joinad the iPrussia^ Bi^xv^j- I 
got my , horse. I waited for neither saddle ncfr 
hridjl^. On J iro^e until I reaohed jlJtie Pru8sia;i;i 
general. Pajiting, I gave him the ipapeir, wjt^ifih 
Tv:as wet ^nd had frozen. He thawe^ it Wi4 
read — yes, rqad that whiqh Jiad he Jjpt )k^OT|!r|i 
would ,have qauaed the Prussians tp be M^ly 
beaten in the battle of Eylav- 

" And, what is more," turning to the ,Oc(r- 
sic^,,h^r eyes flashing, her :air ^e^ai^t, «if ,the 
Prussians had been beaten in that battle, thoiii, 
NapoleQii, would have marched on yiQtorious, 
and the .boi;vndaries of many cpi|n.ti;ies wo^lfi 
now be differently traced. 3^hat's w;ha^t J. Jbp- 
lieve ! If thou hadst won the battle of ^Eyl^p, 
thou YTOuldst, without doubt, haye ?^7Qn thy 
other battles ; for the Eussians, as well s\fi i^hp 
Prussians, were filled with drea^ of tbee. 
They trembled at the very meisbtion of thy 
name, and would not dared again have mc^t 
thee. But when the victory w:a3 really iw>T^ 
theirs than it t^vas thine, it put cpura,g9 into 
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them and it took courage from thy soldiers, 
who were already suffering much, and whose 
ranks had been greatly depleted by hardships, 
sickness, and the necessity of scattering thy 
army. With all that, if thou hadst won at 
Eylau, the allies would dared not again have 
met thee. And they would have lost the bat- 
tle of Eylau if it had not been for Kadje 1 for 
they did not expect an attack from thee for 
some time to come, and they were not pre- 
pared." 

As Nadje related her story, I, the Soul, saw 
Kapoleon scowl and look as though, in his 
rage, he would wreak vengeance on her ; but 
she, who was ever by to calm the anger, to 
smooth into gentleness that which was rough, 
spoke in soft, calm tones : 

" Napoleon, we are now where no battles are 
fought ; we are now, Napoleon, where there 
should be no enmity ; we are now, Napoleon, 
where we should strive to reach the higher 
things, not retrace our steps, Napoleon, and 
besmirch ourselves with that which is earthly. 

"Napoleon! Napoleon 1 bid farewell to 
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them ; give them thy blessings, not thy curses, 
Napoleon, for thou and Josephine are now to- 
gether, and so happy ! Let us strive, Napoleon, 
to make ourselves so that there will be no part- 
ing between us evermore ! " 

Again, the Jew, as Frederick ; Rebekah, as 
Josephine ; Eachel, as Marie ; and Babiel, as 
Napoleon had met ! Well is it written : 

*^ How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out 1 " 



CHAPTER X. 

THB WANDBBEB AND TEE BOT. 

And I, the Soul, was oppressed by the re- 
cital of the sorrows and sufferings of the four 
souls in their successive earth-lives. 

The Jew, who looked the personification of 
all this misery, I pitied most ; for while the 
other three had in some way entered into each 
of his lives, none had shared in all his wander- 
ings. In whatever form he had appeared, or 
by whatever name he had been known, his 
soul had always been the same. 

With the others, it was different. Kebekah 

had shared hers with Olympic and Josephine, 

each, though distinct, being in some manner 

part of the other ; Eachel had shared hers with 

Thirty-nine and Nadje ; Rabiel, I had not seen, 

but his soul had been shared with Csesar and 

Kapoleon. 
ii8 
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Bat the Jew had always been the Jew ; and 
thomgh in him the others had recognized the 
Priest, the Alchemist, the Boman, the Eussian^ 
and the Prussian, I, the Soul, found ever the 
bent form, the weary look, the plaintive voice 
ol Ahasuerus. 

Bn't as I pondered, a ray of light, like a 
burst of sunshine from a cloudy sky, crossed 
my path, and I heard the clear, sjweet tomes of 
the Italian boy's voic^ accompanied by the 
inerry tinkle of his tambourine. As the little 
sprite danced towards me, it seemed that I was 
in the land of the blue sky and water, that I 
eouM picture the angels in the little white 
clouds, and that I could hear the beantilul mosic, 
wbicb formed the greater portion of his idylic 
child-life. I was aroused by his merry^ rip- 
jiitig voice saying to me: 

"Here I am again! Pve come right 'long 
with you, 'cause I've known who everybody 
was. I'm going to tell you a secret now that 
maybe you all don't know. Do you see this 
old Jew ? Yon may think he ain't a bit pretty 
iMTsry bttt he*» beautiful to me, 'eause I know 
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who he is. He's Tomasso, and Tomasso was 
beautiful ; and I don't care if he does look ugly 
on the outside, I see the beautiful in him that 
was Tomasso ! " 

Then, I, the Soul, saw the Jew take the Boy 
by the hand, and, feasting his sad, yearning 
eyes upon him, exclaim in excited, trembling 
tones: 

** Tony ! Tony ! " 

And I looked in wonderment, for the voice 
of the Jew had changed — it almost seemed 
that the Boy's youth had brought back the 
youthf ulness of the Jew. He stood erect, and, 
motioning far around as if he would draw all 
to him, said, in firm tones : 

" Tony 1 Tony ! my little boy ! I did go to 
a watery grave grieving for thee ; but I will 
not tell thee of that, Tony : I wish to tell thee 
of thyself, not of me. 

" When, upon the day that thou didst leave 
me, I did come to myself, I did not know that 
I had struck thee a blow, and I did wander 
forth to all thy favorite haunts to find thee ; 

for t^q^ wert q,ll J. had \o makq life beautiful, 
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I was a rough fisherman, mixing with the men 
of my sort, and there was many a time that I 
would have erred had 1 not thought of thy 
bright little face awaiting me at home; and 
where others did spend their money on trifles 
and ribbons and kerchiefs for their sweethearts, 
there was one dearer to me than any sweet- 
heart could ever be that I did spend my money 
on. How thou didst love the ribbons ! I did 
think of all this as I did wander forth. Place 
after place I did hunt, but could not find thee ; 
and as I did come again near to our home, — 
thou dost remember it ? right on the waters of 
our beautiful bay that did stretch out into the 
ocean, the bay beloved by every Italian ! — I 
did see that there was a disturbance on the 
shore. I do not know what was in me, but I 
did grow sick at heart ; I did fear to look ; and 
as I did get yet closer I did see a conveyance 
the like of which had been seldom seen in the 
quarters where fishermen live, and stooping 
down, leaning over something — I could not see 
what — was a tall, beautiful woman, who was 
surely of nobj^ blood, for non^ but oi^e of noble 
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\Aood wottld come with such a retinae ; and I 
did dee something dark raised in her lap. I 
did groMT sicker, man' a!s I was, accustomed to 
see the ra^ilg seas, accustomed to pass through 
every danger that one has known and yet re- 
tain his life. I was so palsied that I could but 
stagger like a drunken man, for I did see in 
that which rested oil her lap, Tony, my boy ! 

" Thfen my eyes were opened — the water had 
given m^ back what I had driven away ! 

** As I did get close to where they were, I 
did sed two fishermen standing by with eyes 
cast down, for they did love thee, boy I They 
rfid come forward and place their haiids on my 
shoulders, knowing how dear thou wert to me ! 
and tell me in broken tones : 

" ^ Tomasso, we did find him ori the shore. 
He vAusi have drifts out, Tomasso, but the 
water that has always been good to thee* has 
brought him home to thee, Totoasso ! ' 

" But the face, so white, so still, did not look 
likd my Tony ; he w^s always so full of song 
and merry laughter ; and a feeling of awe did 
^me over me^ I was in the presence of strange 
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beings indeed. What had brought hef who 
Was' so richly clad into snch miserable quarters 
as ours ? 'W'hy ^^as she holding my boy in her 
titim ? 1 had found him on the shore of these 
WAt6rs' ^hen he was a babe, with life nearly 
gone from liis little body ; I had brought that 
life ba<5k only to lose it in the same waters 1 
Aird she, the stranger, only did moan : 

"*H6tior6! Honors! Have I found thee 
only to lose thee So soon ! ' 

** And there was a qtiiYer throtfgh the littte 
f6trii that had beeii so cold and still that there 
did not seem any life could belong to it ; a ra- 
dfance did come bter the face, blood did suf- 
fuse the cheeks, the eyes did open wide, sind a 
voice not my boy's did try : 

**aydia! LydiaP 

^^ And the stranger did fall forward and clasp 
him to her breast, balling : 

" * CaBsar ! Caesar ! I have thee in my arms 
at last I ' 

" I did not find ont who she y^as, but I did 
afterwards look and I did find this much : that 
she had been in search of someone, and that 
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from the day she had seen my boy she had been 
mad, and did rave about Caesar who had been 
so mighty years ago. They did keep close 
vigilance of her, but when she was a little calm 
they would heed her prayers to take her to the 
water where my hut was, and there she did 
gently and reverently look upon the spot where 
she had found the boy and speak incoherent 
words that none could understand about one 
Olympie, one Glaucus, one Caesar. And then, 
if they would not watch her close, she would 
make a start as if to plunge herself into the 
water, and call : 

" * Caesar ! Caesar ! I see thee waiting for 
me ! I see thy outstretched arms ! 

" There were no arms but the arms of the 
water. Then they would take her back. 

" One night, when the moon was silvery, as 
it was, Tony, when thou didst go away, I did 
hear wild prattling, and then I did hear a clat- 
ter from behind, and as I did look into the 
silvery moonlight 1 did see a figure, tall and 
straight, dressed in clinging white, throw her 
arms m^Alj in the ?iir, calling wildly ; 
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" * I did have thee, Caesar ! I did take thee 1 
Thou didst say that I should never come into 
thy life again, yet as thou wast in my arms 
thou didst recognize me 1 Oh, Caesar ! Cae- 
sar 1 Open but thy arms to me and I will 
come ! ' 

" Then it did seem as if there was a great 
disturbance in the waters ; two billows did rise, 
and before I could reach her who stood thus, 
lightly she tossed herself into those billows and 
was swept beyond my reach." 

The Jew finished, and I saw a change had 
come over the countenance both of Nadje and 
Caesar— in hers the look of defiance had been 
replaced by one of yearning love ; while in his 
the sternness had given way to tender pity. 
With a sigh, he said : 

" Surely, a love that lasts through so many 
lives is not one to be scorned and slighted ! It 
seems that was a perfect love ! " 

Then his manner changed to that of one who 
was reviewing the past, and he continued : 

'* Do you know when Caesar was happiest ? 
It was; not when he bad been victorious ||i 
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battle ; nor, when crowned with the laurel 
wreath, his chariot was dragged by a grateful 
people through the rose-strewn streets of Eome. 
No. Caesar was happiest as the little Italian 
street singer I " 

As he spoke, Nad je's eyes rested upon him, 
filled with tenderness ; and when he finished, 
sbe spoke as if to herself, in tones both sweet 
and gentle : 

'' Well ! Never mmd 1 I suppose oiw of 
the things that made me so bad, I was always 
striving for something I could not attain, and 
all the time I knew not what ; and yet it was 
for Csesar — my long, long loved onel You 
know ? the happiest moment of my life — of all 
my lives — was when I had the boy clasped in 
my arms — I had the Csesar in my grasp at 
last! 

" My love for thee, Caesar, can now do Olym- 
pic no harm. Thou dost not know what it has 
meant to me ! My life has been such a waste 
— oh, such a barren waste I It seems, looking 
back, like a vast desert, in which the only oasis 
was thee— my love for thee ! 
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^ But," addressing me ; ^* I see that tjhou art 
puzzled that wheu I found the boy's body otn 
the shore, I should have called him Honor6. 

" I recall one more life — my last — when I 
was of noble blood, and lived with my parents 
and brother, Honor6 de Koquefort, in our old 
chateau in France. My brother married a little 
seamstress, I^annette, who lived on our estates, 
and our parents would not acknowledge her as 
his wife. They were harsh and unkind to her, 
and she died of a broken heart when her boy, 
the little Honors, was bom. My brother, 
frenzied with grief, put the child into my par- 
ents' jfaands, and plead with them to care far it 
for .his sake. I was a m^e child at the time, 
but I can recall the sorrow my brother's infat- 
uation for ]!Tannette brought upon our house. 
Our parents had much pride in him, for surely 
no one was better fitted to inherit the title of 
de Roquefort ; and when he turned from them 
with a broken heart and went to the wilds of 
Africa, they could not feel kindly towards the 
tittle one, and it was given into ihe care of an 
olil woman who lived on the estates. The 
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family paid no further heed to it, even the serv- 
ants ignored it, and, finally, one day it disap- 
peared. My brother was written that it had 
died, and none of us thought anything more 
about it. Not long after that my brother was 
killed in a battle with the Arabs, and at my 
parent's death the chateau and estates near 
Paris passed into the hands of another branch of 
the family. I married an Italian nobleman and 
went to Naples to dwell. 

" One day I was attracted out on to my bal- 
cony by the sweet, flute-like tones of a child's 
voice. There was something so attractive, so 
winsome, about the little fellow as he sang and 
danced under my window, that I was drawn to 
him, and after he had finished I threw him some 
sweetmeats and told him to come again. The 
next time I saw him I puzzled over his face, 
every feature of which, as well as every motion 
of his body, bespoke for him noble blood. The 
more I looked, the more I saw in him my 
brother when he was a boy. So when he again 
sang beneath my balcony, I called the old 
woman who had nursed me from childhood and 
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had accompanied me to my new home. She 
was much attached to my brother, and when 
she saw the boy she fell to weeping and in 
broken tones confessed that she had brought 
the little Honors to this very place and left him 
carefully wrapped on the shore of the Ashmen's 
quarters, at such a distance that the tide could 
not wash him out. As she looked at this little 
street-singer, she saw such a resemblance in him 
to my brother that she felt convinced he was 
his son. Then we saw him no more until our 
search brought us to the spot on the very day 
when his lifeless body was given up by the 
waters. 

" And in finding the boy, I found also him 
who in all my lives I had been seeking I " 

Surely, as the Warrior had said, such a love 
seemed perfect I 

As Nadje finished, there was a restful calm, 
and I, the Soul, saw, looking into the not so 
distant future, a vision of a little boy, holding 
the hand of an aged man, leading many into the 
glorious Beyond. 

A sigh caused me to turn towards Kad je, and 
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I inquired why she was so sad, Icor X Iqiew ahe, 
too, bad seen the visian. 

^^ I shall not accompany them," ^he slowly 
and sorrowfully answered. ^^ J am xkcA fit. J 
shaU have to go on a lo^g, long while. I ^e^l 
it. I know it. But J do jxot ccimjdaifi — it is 
just that I should." 

At hearing which I feltaheayiue^ at I^eairt, 
for I could not bear the thought. .Sui;ely, h^ 
sins had been expiated in her sufferings, af fly 
with all her faults, a love so generqus si^ hqj«s 
would not go unrewarded. 

"Thou art right," the Vqice spoke. " She.ip 
a rebellious soul, and struggles against hcur^Qlf; 
but I believe, she, too, will go JBey^nd.'* 

And I, the Soul, saw that the life st^^ry of 
Ahasuerus had been told ; and that, through 
the meeting of the Wanderer .and th^ ,Boy, 
many would find peac^. 

Each had struggled through many lives and 
many centuries ; yet wondrous contrast I Jh^ 
one so old, so weary, so miserable ; the other, so 
young, so bright, so happy ! 

And as I loft thom to retu^rn to earthy ,l07,^e 
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lingered on the vision until it faded from my 
sight; when, for the last time, I heard the 
Voice, repeating those old, old words : 
'' A little child shall lead them." 
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